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VISITING TOILETTE. 


HES tasteful dress has a trained skirt of seal 

brown silk under a skirt of silk grenadine 
of the same color, which is covered the entire 
length with side-pleated grenadine flounces, held 
in place by a double row of stitching. The 
flounces on the bottom 
follow the curve of the 


the stems, and several sheets of carmine and | sprays, with berries on, if procurable; but that is 

ivy-green wax, with an ivy-leaf mould, some dry | not material. There is one species of the vine 

carmine powder, a small quantity of green pow- | that grows in short; bunchy clusters that is not 

der, and India ink. The wire is covered véry | at all pretty or suitable. 

closely with cotton, and should be of the coarsest Either a warm day should be taken or the 

kind sold by dealers in these materials. work done by a hot stove: nothing can be more 
Select for a model the variety growing in long | brittle than green wax if manipulated in too low 









a temperature; and it will be found almost if 
not quite impossible to manage it at all unless 
the room is very warm. 

First cut a paper pattern, using very stiff and 
heavy writing-paper for the purpose, and, holding 
the shape on the double sheets of wax very firm- 
ly, with a pair of sharp~pointed scissors cut out 

the leaf as cleanly and 





train, and are deeper 
and closer together than 
those above. Over the 
skirt is worn a scarf of 
sea blue Sicilienne, edged 
with a fringe of floss 
silk with a passemente- 
rie heading, artistically 
draped on the hips and 
carelessly tied behind. 
Cuirass basque, covered 
with puffing, and edged 
with a grenadine side- 
pleated ruffle, with a 
transparency of faille 
ribbon of the color of 
thescarf. A page agrafe 
of the same ribbon, with 
fringed ends, is set on 
the right shoulder, and 
a Pompadour bow, hold- 
ing a large tea-rose, is 
placed at the middle of 
the back. Rice straw 
bonnet, with a scarf of 
blue Donna Maria 
gauze, which is rolled 
around the double brim 
and crown, and grace- 
fully tied under the chin. 
A trailing spray of ivy 
leaves, with red blos- 
soms and black berries, 
is twined among the 











folds of the gauze, and 
falls on the nape of the 
neck. 





IVY SPRAYS. 


T is a very pretty ca- 

price to suspend pic- 
tures by a spray of ivy 
leaves in place of the 
universal cord which has 
had its long, long day, 
and with which almost 
every one has grown 
weary; the ordinary 
copper wire was a re- 
lief, but the effect to a 
heavy frame was. that 
of great insecurity, as 
there seemed no means 
of support. 

But the ivy sprays in 
general use are made of 
metal pressed into a very 
perfect imitation of the 
leaves with their delicate 
veinings, with the one 
great fault, however, of 
sameness. The leaves 
are nearly of a size, and 
of an exact shade of 
green, and the arrange- 
ment on the main stem 
wearies one with its stiff- 
ness. 

Very much prettier 
are those made of wax 
of different - colored 
sheets, with the beauti- 
ful little berries mingled 
with them; the leaves 
can be moulded quite as 
correctly, and there is 
more delicacy of veining 
in the pliable wax than 
the hard metal can take 

- from the mould. 

The materials neces- 

sary are a spool of the 























covered wire used by 
artists in wax-flowers for 


sgbhaninimenessig neatly as possible; fre- 
quently dipping the scis- 
sors in water prevents 
the wax adhering -to 
them. About one leaf 
in five should be of the 
carmine wax, and these 
should be of the largest 
size, and those fully 
grown, as the young 
leaves are always found 
of a bright green. 

After covering the 
short stem for insert- 
ing between the double 
thickness of wax that 
forms the leaves, and 
having placed it so, it 
will extend nearly the ' 
length of the leaf; press 
firmly together, holding 
near the steve until the 
wax seems quite soft. 
Then dipping the mould 
quickly in cold water 
to prevent its adhering, 
put the leaf on it, and 
with the fingers press 
them together until the 
leaf has taken the per- 
fect impression of the 
mould. 

It will easily separate 
from the metal; and if 
there is any moisture on 
it, wait until thorough- 
ly dry before painting, 
which is best done by 
the fingers, rubbing in 
the dry powder wherever 
the tint is wanted. The 
leaves made of carmine 
wax should on both sides 
have as much green pow- 
der worked in as they 
will take, as that gives 
them a brown tint. It 
will be found in making 
wax leaves that those of 
carmine wax with green 
powder rubbed in dry 
are always brown, and 
that green wax with car- 
mine powder gives near- 
| ly the same tint. 

It is safer to suspend 
| the picture by a copper 
wire, not trusting to the 
strength of the ivy spray; 
tying the two together 
here and there with fine 
cotton effectually con- 
ceals the copper wire. 

The main stem should 
be a trifle longer than 
the supporting wire, so 
as to conceal the ends 
behind the picture ; pre- 
pare it of green wax, 
according to directions 
given in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. VIIL., in an article 
on ‘“‘Gum Branches.” 
The berries are also pre- 
pared in the same man- 
ner, only smaller and ar- 
ranged more in clusters 
than those for the Amer- 
ican creeper. 

In fastening on the 
leaves commence at 
one end with the heavy 
leaves, here and there 
adding a cluster of ber- 
ries and a leaf or two of 


















































































VISITING TOILETTE. 





the more delicate type; 
the leaves toward the 
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centre of the spray should be smaller and of a 
green color. When the centre is reached, com- 
mence again from the other end and work in 
the same manner, varying sufficiently to destroy 
sameness. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WeeExzy, 


AND Bazar POSTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s Mac- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


01a" A new short Story of intense interest, 
Srom the pen of WILKte COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





UB” With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
or Fuly 3 was issued gratuitously an 
gr y 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the second article on “RECENT INVEN- 
TIONS,” with a large number of engravings. 

| Am illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HarpPeEr’s 
WEEKLY for Fuly to. 





WH Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Bathing Suits ; Silk, Linen, and other Summer 
Dresses for Ladies and Children ; Ladies’ Man- 
telets, Dolmans, Fackets, Basques, and other 
Wrappings ; Caps, Under-Sleeves, and Collars ; 
Chételaine Bags, Garden Baskets, Spool Cases, 
Sachels, Knitting Cases, Mouchoir Cases, and 
other pretty articles of Fancy-Work ; with a choice 
selection of literary and artistic attractions. 





PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


F written examinations are drudgery to 
the teacher, uselessness to the pupil, and 
waste to the community, public examina- 
tions are still worse. They are not only 
useless, but demoralizing. They introduce 
a false standard of scholarship, a false mo- 
tive of action. Written examinations are 
tolerably accurate tests. There may be 
here and there some unfair failure through 
mere nervousness; but ordinarily the good 
scholar and the poor scholar show them- 
selves with a good deal of exactness on their 
examination papers. The only objection is 
that they show themselves with even great- 
er exactness on their daily record, and there- 
fore the other one is unnecessary. But a 
public oral examination is no criterion what- 
ever of scholarship. It is not scholarship, 
but self-possession and confidence that carry 
the day. If these are combined with schol- 
arship, well; if not, the faithful but timid 
pupil has the bitter regret of undeserved 
failure. This, however, is but a slight and 
comparatively unimportant objection, since 
this is an inequality of fortune that inheres 
in nature rather than in circumstance, and 
must last through life, with more or less 
modification. It is not only in school but 
in the world that self-possession gives ad- 
Vantage, and it may be not ill that the child 
should early recognize this fact, if so be he 
may try to overcome timidity and secure 
self-possession. What is radically wrong is 
that “examination” is too often made to 
bear heavily upon methods of study. The 
whip and spur applied are not fidelity, the 
necessity of learning a lesson because it is 
right and scholarly to do so, because a les- 
son half learned is a shabby and slovenly 
performance, a disgrace and a detriment, 
but “examination is coming.” The pupils 
are urged to do what will make them ap- 
pear best at examination. And this is the 
worst kind of unscholarly motive, because its 
results are themselves unscholarly. Prizes 
are sometimes given in schools, and sums of 
money in colleges. These are often object- 
ed to as unworthy motives. And it is cer- 
tainly no more scholarly or noble to learn a 
lesson accurately for money than it is to 
learn it successfully for show. But the 
money is offered for exactness and acquisi- 
tion. The boy who is studying for a prize 
does real studying. He is learning to ap- 
ply himself, to deny himself, to conquer his 





books, and after he has done this, and in 
and by the doing, he acquires the training 
which study is intended to give. But study- 
ing for show is but a cheap and superficial 
thing. That which shows best is not neces- 
sarily that which implies thoroughness, as- 
siduity, and perseverance. A flimsy and 
faithless pupil can be trained for exhibi- 
tion. An indifferent teacher may be a brill- 
iant manipulator and showman. 

The public examination is often but a 
public exhibition. It is not to ascertain but 
to display proficiency. To the community, 
to the actual existence of the school, it may 
be important. Our school system is expen- 
sive. Tax-payers must be kept good-na- 
tured. There is perhaps no surer method 
of attaining the desired end than to dress 
the children in their best clothes and send 
them to the blackboard to draw, and make 
them sing and read and spell before an ad- 
miring audience. Their bloom and youth 
and cleverness are all-conquering, and their 
schools are seated more firmly than ever in 
our affections. We see the charm of what 
is done. We see little of what it cost or of 
what is left undone. But it will not do to 
give up this slight actual contact between 
the schools and the community. No. But 
is there not a more excellent way? Sup- 
pose we have the public exhibition just the 
same. The children come just the same in 
gala dress. Arrange whatever festive ex- 
ercises you choose ; but instead of hap-haz- 
ard recitations in geography and arithmetic, 
let the exhibition gather around and centre 
in the public reading of the actual record 
of the best scholars. The dullards should 
not be mortified by their dullness in black 
and white ; but let there be a roll of honor 
in each study, on which should be inscribed 
the names of those who have attained a cer- 
tain percentage, together with the percent- 
age attained. This may include behavior, 
lateness, attendance, as well as study, so 
that those who can not be great may have 
a chance to be good. Thus, without de- 
stroying the modesty of a child by making 
him stand and speak alone before a public 
audience, you can yet gratify and stimulate 
an honorable ambition, and do it without 
any uncertainty or injustice. His promi- 
nence and praise do not depend upon his 
momentary mood, his timidity, or his nerv- 
ousness in public. They depend upon his 
daily, solitary faithfulness to duty; that 
which they tend to establish is a habit of 
right living, and what they tend to pro- 
mote is exactness and thoroughness. There 
may be a presentation of flowers, or medals, 
or money; but the point is that what is 
rewarded and féted is not sham and shoddy, 
sound and fury signifying nothing, but solid 
value. This would put a stop at once and 
forever to all “ preparing for examinations.” 
It would give to the teachers the duty, and 
that alone, which belongs to them, of per- 
forming each day that day’s duties. If some 
exercises of drawing, reading, reciting, or 
singing were desired, they would be fur- 
nished ; but they would be furnished simply 
as amusement and exhibition by those best 
drilled in such arts; they would not be 
palmed off as an indication of the general 
proficiency of the school. A large part of 
the strain and drain both upon teachers 
and pupils would be removed. We should 
not as now have the heaviest burden im- 
posed upon them when they were least able 
to bear it; but the close of the term would 
bring what it ought to bring—rest. When 
a study had been once faithfully studied it 
would be dropped, and that would be the 
end of it. The wearied mind would not be 
forced through a mere mechanical and most 
tiresome drill of review, but, after a suffi- 
cient season of repose, it would take up a 
fresh and higher science, and listlessness 
would gave way to energy. 

Much is said about overwork in schools. 
We see that teacher and pupil are nerv- 
ous, easily broken down; both are frequent- 
ly leaving school in search of health. The 
children have not the care-free faces, the 
plumpness, the bloom, which should char- 
acterize childhood, nor have the teachers 
the fixity and firmness of strength, the ro- 
bust hardihood, which should characterize 
men and women. The reasons are not far 
to seek. Itis not the learning or the train- 
ing of schools; it is nothing that belongs 
to the legitimate work of teaching. It is 
the foolish multiplication of tasks that tire 
without training; it is the piling up of a 
ponderous machinery that does no work but 
its own “demnition grind,” and is paid for 
out of the purse of the parent and the blood 
of the child; and it is first, last, and always 
the pestilent and poisonous air, without 
which it would seem no modern school- 
house can be considered thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good work. Give to the pu- 
pils only the task of learning faithfully each 
day’s lessons, and gaining each day a record 
of faithfulness ; never burden any day with 
the negligence or the disability of a previ- 
ous day, except as it must naturally come 
with the added difficulty of that day’s task; 





let there be no fearful looking for of future 
judgment which may be inexact and capri- 
cious; let the pupils never be tempted to 
roll up great bundles of knowledge to be 
laid down in a heap at the feet of the com- 
mittee on examination day; let them have 
plenty of fresh, untainted air to breathe, 
and I think the puny pupils and the nerv- 
ous teachers would slowly disappear from 
our school-rooms, and their places be sup- 
plied by women and children with spring in 
their souls and muscles in their bodies, as 
well as brains in their skulls. 








FAMILY SACRIFICES. 


By tue Avtuor or “Joun Hairax, GENTLEMAN.” 


A pence is a point beyond which we have no 
right to ignore our own individuality—that 
is, supposing we have any. Many people have 
none. They get the credit of being extremely 
self-denying, because they really have no partic- 
ular self to deny. Their feeble nature is only 
capable of imitating others, and their stagnant 
placidity is no absolute virtue, but the mere ne- 
gation of a vice. Even as there are many most 
‘* respectable” people whom nothing keeps from 
being villains except one fortunate fact—that 
they are such arrant cowards. 

But to those born with decided tastes, feel- 
ings, possibly talents, the exercise of all these is 
an actual necessity. And lawfully so. If God 
has given us our little light, what right have we 
to hide it under a bushel, because some affec- 
tionate, purblind friend dislikes the glare of it, 
or fears it will set the house on fire? No; let 
us put it in its proper place, a safe candlestick, 
if it be a light, but let nobody persuade or force 
us to put it out. 

What bitter sacrifices one member of a family 
gifted with a strong proclivity, perhaps even a 
genius, for art, music, or literature, sometimes 
has to make to the rest, who can not under- 
stand it! 

Now, a one-sided enthusiast—a Bernard Pa- 
lissy, for instance—makes a very disagreeable 
husband and a still worse father of a family; 
and a modern Corinne, with her hair down her 
back, sitting playing the harp all day long, in- 
stead of going into her kitchen, ordering her din- 
ner, and looking after her servants, would be a 
most aggravating wife for any man to marry. 
But, on the other hand, a gentleman with no 
ear for music, married to a wife who is a born 
musician, may make a very great victim of that 
poor lady. And the pretty, commonplace girl, 
whom a clever man of poetical nature has ideal- 
ized into an angel in the house, sometimes suc- 
ceeds in slowly but completely extinguishing in 
him that higher life of heart and intellect—the 
spiritual life, compared to which the worldly life 
is mere dust and ashes, and even the domestic 
life, sweet as it is, a body without a soul. 

We ought always to be chary in allowing our- 
selves to be forced into sacrifices which do not 
benefit but merely gratify the persons exacting 
them. First, because a person who can be grati- 
fied by a self-sacrifice is—rather a mean person; 
secondly, because to renounce any innocent taste 
or pursuit is not merely foolish, but wrong. All 
our talents were given us to use, not to bury in 
a napkin. If we do so bury them, to please even 
the dearest friend on earth, we are guilty of not 
merely cowardice, but infidelity to our trust ; and 
depend upon it, the sacrifice will do no good to 
that other person and great harm to ourselves. 
To say nothing of the sneering comments of out- 
siders, and the just condemnation of wiser folk, 
to which we expose, not ourselves—we are ex- 
alted into martyrs—but those we love, if we love 
them so foolishly as to suffer them to victimize 
us unnecessarily. 

And very sad to see is the extent to which 
some people are victimized in domestic life ; from 
bad health—bad temper, acting and reacting 
upon each other, and both equally blamable ; for 
miserable as the sufferers are, the cause of their 
sufferings is often nobody but themselves. ‘To 
maintain a sound mind in a sound body, so as to 
be a help instead of a burden, not to say a nui- 
sance, to our family and friends, requires an 
amount of self-control of which not every body 
is capable. Some people consider it ‘‘silly” to 
be careful of health, and others find it so ‘‘in- 
teresting” to be ill, that the amount of pain, 
worry, and anxiety which is inflicted by those 
who allow themselves to fall into absolutely pre- 
ventable illness is very great. Equally great is 
the self-sacrifice entailed upon kindly people, 
who can not stand by and see others suffer, al- 
though deservedly, without coming to the rescue 
with every help they can bring. 

How often, too, do we see in a family, not 
otherwise unamiable, one especial ‘‘ root of bit- 
terness,” a thoroughly ill-conditioned person, of 
whom all the rest stand in dread, to whom they 
give up every thing, and for whom they will do 
any thing, just for the sake of peace. Long 
habit has perhaps half accustomed them to the 
torment; they have learned to walk pretty 
steadily under it, like a man with a nail in his 
shoe—but what a torment it is! A person who 
takes every thing amiss, whose mood you never 
can be sure of for a single hour, whom you are 
obliged to propitiate, as the savages their idols ; 
one whom you must be on guard with, and 
make perpetual apologies for, lest the world out- 
side should surmise any thing wrong: with whom 
you never can find any rest, and though he or 
she may be your nearest or dearest, ostensibly, 
you are painfully conscious that the only relief is 
to get away from him, or to get him away. 

I have grave doubts whether in a case of this 
kind, and we all know many such, though we are 
too polite to say so, it is not the duty of a con- 
scientious head of a family, or its members, to 
take very strong measures. There are some 





people so intolerable to live with that nobod 
should be allowed to live with them. ef. 
fort should be made by the family which w 

ily owns them to free itself from them in any 

wful way and at any cost of money or incon- 
venience. Some who are an absolute torture to 
their own relations do well enough with stran- 
gers; the self-restraint they then are obliged to 
exercise is a wholesome discipline for them, and 
the people they afflict being farther off are not 
so deeply afflicted as their own kith and kin. 

Would it not be worth while if instead of 
lauding to the skies the self-sacrifice of a family 
in thus victimizing itself, we were to institute an 
Asylum for Family Nuisances, to which could 
be removed the cross-grained brother or sister, 
the cantankerous aunt, the “ difficult” relative 
of any sort, whom, if not a relative, the other 
members of the household would fly from as 
from something harmful and hateful? Instead, 
they go on enduring and enduring, till the harm 
becomes irremediable. Which is the worst, to 
put a detestable thing or person so far from you 
that you cease to feel any thing toward him save 
a mild indifference, or to suffer yourself and 
others to be so tormented by him that the sancti- 
monious ‘‘if it would please God to take him” 
—which is only an elegant form of murder— 
ceases to appear wrong, only natural ? 

Yet this is what your vaunted self-sacrifice 
leads to when perpetrated for the sake of un- 
worthy people. 

But there are people, amiable, interesting, af- 
fectionate (externally), to whom one sometimes 
sees whole families sacrificing themselves, with- 
out the slightest sense of the harm they are do- 
ing—I mean the ‘‘ne’er-do-weels.” Not the 
people who do actual evil, but the people who 
never do good. Of such is the weak, amiable, 
impecunious brether who always comes back and 
back, to drain te last half-penny from his hard- 
working sisters. Perhaps he has no vices what- 
ever, is of a pleasant and not unaffectionate na- 
ture, only somehow he contrives to let every 
thing slip through his fingers—money, time, op- 
portunity. And as he in reality thinks of no- 
body but himself, of course he marries early and 
rashly, and brings his wife and family to be kept 
by his sisters, who go on impoverishing them- 
selves year by year, doing not only their duty— 
all sisters must do that—but a great deal more 
than their duty ; submitting to endless exactions, 
allowing not only the feeble, who are a natural 
burden, but the strong, the self-indulgent, the 
extravagant, to live upon them, and drain the 
life-blood out of them, till death comes in mercy 
to end the never-ceasing sacrifice. A sacrifice 
which has done no good to any body; for it has 
left the selfish selfish still, and the extravagant 
as reckless as ever; perhaps worse than ever, 
from the long habit of receiving supplies from 
others, instead of earning their luxuries, if they 
must have them, for themselves. The life-long 
devotion of a whole family to one unworthy mem- 
ber has been no more than pouring water into a 
sieve; it has never benefited him, and it has 
ruined the rest. 

Another, though rarer case, and less patent to 
the world, we sometimes see, in which a number 
of unmarried sisters hang round a kind brother 
as their natural guardian ; which he is, within cer- 
tain limits. But these limits the amiable, helpless 
women do not see. He enters the flower of his 
age, he passes it, yet still he can not marry— 
could not possibly do it without turning his sis- 
ters out-of-doors. He shrinks from that, shrinks, 
too, from offering such an encumbered hand and 
heart to any girl. And besides, it is not every 
girl who in marrying likes to marry a whole 
family. So time slips on; the more high-mind- 
ed and generous the man is the more complete 
is his sacrifice. Perhaps he gets habituated to 
it, and almost content in it—but it is none the 
less a sacrifice. He may be a good and not un- 
happy old bachelor, but he would have been 
much better and happier married and in a home 
of his very own. His sisters too, if, though 
poor, they had ceased to be helpless, had gone 
out into the world and earned their own living ; 
or if rich, they had made for themselves an in- 
dependent household, how much higher and 
more perfect lives they might have led! 

Of course there are exceptions to every thing, 
and sometimes a combination of sad destinies, 
mutual disappointments, strong fraternal attach- 
ment, and great natural affinity, make these 
households of unmarried brothers and sisters very 
peaceful and honorable substitutes for the better 
and completer domestic life. We have seen more 
than one such; which is more than a resting- 
place—a visible haven of refuge: not only to its 
inhabitants, but to all around. Yet there are 
others, upon which standers-by look with pity 
not unmixed with indignation. And the nobler, 
the more silent the sacrifice, the greater is the 
sadness of it—even though it can not quite come 
under the name of sin. 

Self-devotion—God forbid I should ever say a 
word in condemnation of that! It is the noblest 
thing in all this world, and the rarest. No, not 
rare: few family histories are without some 
heroic or pathetic instance thereof, continued 
throughout whole lives with unflinching forti- 
tude. And could death open the locked records 
of many a heart, how often would some secret 
be found there that would furnish a key to all 
the history of the finished life—some strong, one 
love—some eternal faithfulness—which all the 
chances and changes of existence could never 
shake, which was the impulse of every thought, 
the motive of every action, the compelling force 
of every line of conduct. A devotion, not a pas- 
sion, inasmuch as it was able to set itself entire- 
ly aside—absorb itself in the well-being of the 
other, whose good it sought, without reckoning 
any personal cost, through weal and woe, pleas- 
ure and pain, requital or non-requital. This is 
a sight—not to blame or weep over, but to re- 
joice in; for it is not blind self-sacrifice; it is 
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open-eyed self-devotion—blessed on both sides, 
both to the giver and receiver. It has sharp 
agonies sometimes—what deep emotion is with- 
out them? but out of all come peace and con- 
tent. It is pleasing in God’s sight as lovely in 
man’s, because there is no sin in it, no selfish- 
ness on either side; and in its very sadness—it 
must of necessity be often sad—there is a sacred- 
ness beyond all mortal joy. 

Of ail forms of self-devotion, the one which, 
even when it amounts to absolute self-sacrifice, 
we can not but regard with very tender and le- 
nient eyes, is the devotion of the young to the 
old, of children to parents. No doubt there is 
a boundary beyond which even this ought not to 
be permitted; but the remedy lies on the elder 
side. ‘There are such things as unworthy, self- 
ish, exacting parents, to whom duty must be 
done, simply for the sake of parenthood, without 
regarding their personality. ‘‘ Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother” is the absolute command, 
bounded by no proviso as to whether the parents 
are good or bad. Of course no one can literally 
**honor” that which is bad—still one can respect 
the abstract bond, in having patience with the 
individual. 

But I think every high or honorable instinct 
in human nature will feel that there is hardly a 
limit te be set to the devotion of a child to a 
good parent—righteous devotion, repaying to 
failing life all that its own young life once re- 
ceived, of care and comfort and blessing. And 
no good, or even moderately good parent is ever 
likely to allow this devotion to pass into self- 
sacrifice. Surely as long as consciousness and 
reason lasted, all true fathers and mothers would 
prevent, in all possible ways, the complete ab- 
sorption of the younger life into theirs; nor al- 
low their poor expiring flame to be kept alight a 
few years, a few mionths, by the vital breath of a 
far more valuable existence. 

But if such a case does happen, the child 
alone, and no outsider, has a right to decide 
upon the due extent of the sacrifice, and how far 
it is ry or beneficial, even to the aged suf- 
ferers themselves. ‘There may be a point beyond 
which the most affectionate child has no right to 
go, but must pause and judge whether a duty, 
which inevitably overrides all other duties, has 
not in it something amiss; even as a love which 
destroys all other loves can not fail to deteriorate 
the whole being. 

And here, reasoning in a circle, we come 
round to the point from whence we started— 
** He that loveth father or mother”—or any oth- 
er—‘‘more than Me”—that is, he who allows 
his love for them to make them err against Me 
—‘*is not worthy of Me.” ‘Therefore all self- 
sacrifice made solely for the love of man, or for 
the gratification of some merely human ambi- 
tion, is not a righteous but a sinful thing—and, 
as sin, will assuredly find its punishment. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LACE SACQUES. 


ACE sacques will be the popular outside gar- 
ment for midsummer. ‘The favorite shapes 
are long, nearly fitted in the back, loose in front, 
of equal length all around, with half- flowing 
sleeves. It is safer to buy this shape than those 
with long front and short back, or any other fan- 
cifal shape that is conspicuous when the fashion 
changes. Guipure lace sacques are especially styl- 
ish this season. ‘They come in rose and striped 
patterns of the best French guipure, edged with 
lace to match, for $65 and upward. Those with 
jet beads in the meshes are left over from last 
season, as beads are not seen on new laces. 
Lower-priced jackets have imitation guipure cen- 
tres that can scarcely be told from real lace, and 
are bordered with real guipure edge. These 
cost from $20 to $40. Ladies who are expert 
needle- women make their own lace jackets. 
They are the French sacque pattern with only 
one seam down the back, and with a row of in- 
sertion in all the seams. Large figures and 
striped patterns are most effective in these home- 
made sacques. Llama lace sacques will be more 
generally worn than ever, as no lady now objects 
to wearing this durable lace. Rich women who 
have fine thread lace sacques or shawls buy a 
substantial llama jacket to save the fragile thread 
garment; on the other hand, llama lace is now 
so inexpensive that it is bought by women of 
limited means who can not afford any other lace. 
The designs imitate those of thread lace jackets, 
and the shapes are precisely the same—long 
slender sacques even all around, almost as close- 
fitting as basques, and with medium flowing 
sleeves. The prices range from $19 to $30; 
those at $30 are as fine as any sold last year for 
$40; those at $25 are also very desirable. Mer- 
chants say laces are lower priced this season than 
they have been for many years. 


LACE MANTLES. 


The novelty in lace garments is a small man- 
tilla of the old-time shape, with long square fronts 
and short round back. This is made of many 
rows of French or of llama lace, in rows slightly 
full, sewed on a foundation of black net. Some- 
times rows of jet fringe glisten amidst the lace; 
a full ruche trims the high neck; bows of gros 
grain ribbon are in the front and back ; and nar- 
row ribbons underneath confine the cape at the 
waist. Those of French or llama lace cost from 
$11 to $35; made of real lace, they range from 
$25 to $50. They are considered especially styl- 
ish with black dresses of silk or grenadine, and 
with light fanciful summer dresses. More ma- 
tronly looking mantles have large deep capes be- 
hind, while the fronts are lapped like a fichu, and 

under a belt: they cost from $15 to $50. 

For the watering-places and garden parties are 
white mantillas made of Italian Valenciennes 
lace, and costing from $12 upward. The pretty 





round cardinal capes, so popular with young la- 
dies, are made of real Valenciennes lace and rows 
of insertion, with full lace ruff, and bows of Sé- 
vres blue ribbon with long flowing ends. 

The newest black lace cardinals are quite 
deep, and are formed of alternate rows of bead- 
ed French insertion and gros grain ribbon, with 
an edge of lace on the bottom: these cost $20. 
Beaded Spanish lace cardinals cost from $15 to 
$25. These elbow capes are very commonly 
worn, as they are inexpensive little wraps, easily 
made at home. ‘They are small round capes 
falling to the waist. The foundation is black 
Brussels net—tulle is not strong enough—upon 
which seven or eight rows of lace are mounted. 
The beaded Spanish blonde lace once sold for $2 
a yard may now be bought for $1, and even less. 


STRAW EMBROIDERY ON LACE. 


The straw-wrought lace, which Parisian cor- 
respondents say is superseding jet, has just been 
imported. It comes in wide black net for basques 
and over-skirts, with edging for trimming. The 
effect of this light straw-work on fine black net 
is very fine when worn over black dresses of vel- 
vet or silk. The favorite wheat pattern is largely 
imported, but this is not as stylish as the striped 
patterns, that look like dotted straw galloon sewed 
on the net, but are not, as the embroidery is done 
directly on the fabric. The net for the over dress 
costs $11 a yard, and is double width ; the edg- 
ing for trimming costs from $7 50 to $12 a yard. 


NEW SPANISH BLONDE, ETC. 


A new Spanish blonde lace for over dresses is 
in guipure designs of diamonds and blocks, thick- 
ly wrought, with very open meshes between, on 
which are tiny buttons. Lace edges of the same 
patterns are shown for trimming. Pretty little 
fichus for the house and small cravat scarfs are 
shown in this new fabric. The fichus cost from 
$12 to $14. 

Gnipure net is the favorite lace for over dresses 
this season. It is worn both in black and écru, 
and a late importation is black guipure, wrought 
with colored silk in Greek square patterns, stripes, 
ete. There are quantities of beaded guipure and 
yak laces, both made and unmade, in the shops, 
and there are fanciful jackets in striking shapes 
and without sleeves, but these showy garments 
have but short popularity, and are only bought 
by people who can afford something new every 
season. 

BLACK GRENADINE DRESSES. 


French lace is used more than any thing else 
for trimming black grenadine dresses this sum- 
mer. Such a quantity of lace is required for the 
basque, sleeves, and over-skirt that ladies are not 
willing to buy expensive thread lace, and have it 
endure the hard usage that comes to black gren- 
adine dresses—the standard dress of the summer. 
Moreover, the French laces imitate real thread 
lace so admirably—even copying. their irregular 
meshes—that it is impossible to detect them ex- 
cept by touch. Next to laces, fringes of most 
intricate and fanciful design are chosen. These 
make a change from the szlf-trimmings that have 
been so long used, and are still retained for low- 
er skirts, though they are not effective in the 
plaid, check, damask, and Mexicaine grenadines 
that have superseded plain canvas grenadine. 
The most popular patterns are small open checks, 
and the larger blocks a fourth of an inch in size ; 
those with plain stripes alternating with checked 
are also stylish. It is an unusual thing to find 
lower skirts made of grenadine. They are al- 
most invariably silk, and the flounces may also 
be silk if the skirt is needed for other suits, but 
very many have shirred and knife-pleated grena- 
dine flounces mounted on silk. 

Another fashion is that of shirred silk flounces 
elaborately trimmed with grenadine pleatings. 
The grenadine over-skirt for very dressy cos- 
tumes is elaborately shirred, caught up with 
long-looped bows of the repped silk called tur- 
quoise, and edged with a frill of lace. The 
basque is grenadine laid smoothly over gros grain 
like that used for the skirt, without other lining, 
and abundantly trimmed with lace on the edge, 
down the front and back in jabots, around the 
neck, and on the wrists. Simpler toilettes of 
grenadine have merely a basque and deep apron 
of any of the plaid or matelassé patterns, edged 
with knife pleatings of silk, and worn over the 
black silk skirt of some other costume. The 
season of grenadines is so short in this climate 
that economy is desirable in getting them up. 
Nine or ten yards of grenadine are sufficient for 
the dress just described. Very pretty qualities 
are found in narrow widths, of mixed silk and 
wool, for $1 3744 or $1 50 a yard. The deep 
round over-skirts of the simple shape that has 
so long been popular are worn with these dresses, 
as they conceal all the untrimmed part of the 
silk skirt worn with them ; others more fanciful 
have a deep apron, with a back breadth caught 
up in a row of puffs, and edged with knife pleat- 
ings of silk. Little fichus of grenadine edged 
with lace or fringe are seen on imported grena- 
dine dresses. Velvet-barred grenadine over a 
skirt of black velvet, and also velvet sleeves, make 
a rich dress that will not be considered too heavy 
for August at the sea-side and at fashionable wa- 
tering-places. 


COLORED GRENADINES AND MEXICAINES, 


Colored grenadines and Mexicaines will be 
more worn this summer than they have been of 
late. Dark navy blue grenadine in small square 
meshes is almost as popular as black. It is 
made up over silk of the same color in the 
way just described for black grenadine, and is 
trimmed with crimped tape fringe. There are 
also many pretty costumes of gray grenadine 
over silk, some of which have a jacket of the 
grenadine, pointed and loose in front, opening 
over a vest, and close-fitting behind; fringe is 
the trimming. Dark blue silk is sometimes as- 





sociated with gray grenadine as a foundation, 
forming sleeves, vest, and skirt. ra Mexi- 
caine retains its popularity, and is worn over 
nut brown and over blue silk as it was last sum- 
mer. Expensive patterns are barred with black 
or with brown velvet. ‘There are, however, bar- 
gains in these écru shades, and also in higher 
colored plaid grenadines, to be had for $1 a 
yard. Pretty summer toilettes are made with 
basques and over-skirts of plaid grenadine, shad- 
ed gray, barred with rose, blue, or crimson, while 
the sleeves and lower skirt are of gray silk. The 
plaid is more effective if cut bias. Ladies who 
have in their wardrobes partly worn silks of dust 
brown, ashes-of-roses, French gray, violet, or 
chestnut brown can make fresh summer toilettes 
of them by buying ten yards of these new plaid 
grenadines and making them up in this simple 
manner. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


New linen collars are straight bands three 
inches wide, turned over all around the top, 
pressed flat, and worn with a black velvet band 
and bow. The plain collar costs 25 cents; with 
the velvet band and bow it is 50 cents. 

Sleeveless jackets for summer evenings at the 
hotels, hops, and concerts are lengthwise rows 
of black velvet alternating with Valenciennes 
insertion, or, if black lace is preferred, with 
guipure. They cost from $15 to $20. Others 
have sheer organdy puffs between stripes of 
Valenciennes insertion. These puffs are most 
daintily laundried, and are graduated to fit ta- 
pering waists, not by the seamstress, but by the 
laundress, who draws the puff more closely. The 
jacket costs $8 50. For having its beauty re- 
newed by this kind of ironing the charge is 
$1 50. 

The new fancy for trimming white pleated 
waists is that of embroidering the collar and 
cuffs with color. Indigo blue or Turkey red 
sprays are wrought in the corner, and the edges 
are neatly scalloped. These white waists will 
not go out of fashion, as they are economical, 
and also comfortable. Plain white ones, how- 
ever, are preferred, as figured ones are now 
made in the commonest prints. White nansook 
waists, with plain linen collar and cuffs, cost 
$2 75; embroidered, they cost $1 more. Lin- 
en waists are $4 without embroidery, and $5 
with it. 

Russia leather and morocco belts are again 
worn. Black belts with chased silver buckles 
and several joints are most fashionable. An ex- 
travagant fancy is that of having the monogram 
of the wearer engraved on the buckle. Silver 
chftelaine ornaments and a fan chain depend 
from the side. More dressy belts, to wear with 
silks and grenadines, are of plain gros grain 
belt ribbon, with a chatelaine bow of ribbon on 
the left side. This bow is a cluster of long loops 
of gros grain ribbon, and two ends reaching to 
the knee. Showy wide belts of jet beads are 
passé. Sashes are reserved for evening dresses. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBte, & Co.; and H. W. Saw. 





PERSONAL. 


Let the young women who think of the med- 
ical profession read up about India. A great 
field is spread out for them there. Dr. NaNncriz 
MONELLE, who lately sailed from New York, has 
settled in Hyderabad, and rapidly acquired an 
extensive practice. She has opened a dispensa- 
ry in one of the bazars, and it is now so crowd- 
ed that she is about to remove to a much larger 
house. Among her patients are many native 
ladies, who come from great distances to avail 
themselves of her skill. 

—The handwriting of the poet Gray has a 
money value. The a manuscript of the 
“Elegy” has just sold in England for $1150, 
which is more than his “ paper’? would have 
sold for among the note brokers. 

—Kira Suma Kava is the name of a Japanese 
prince who has entered a grenadier regiment of 
the Prussian Guard. He first went to Europe 
two years ago, and then spoke no language but 
his own; now he —- with some fluency 
French, German, and English. 

—More centenarians: SaRaH STRASSBURGE 
aged one hundred and three years, died at No. 
Orchard Street, in this city, on the 10th of June. 
She was a Gerwoman, who left her native land 
at the age of seventy-nine. On the day follow- 
ing, Mrs. Lavinia ZABRISKIE died at Paramas, 
aged one hundred and two. She was married in 
1798, and had been a widow for fifty-six years. 
Of her descendants one hundred and eight are 
living. She had five children, of whom four are 
living, aged respectively eighty-one, seventy- 
nine, seventy-two, and sixty-four. 

—Sir Moses MONTEFIORE, the famous Hebrew 
philanthropist, of England, now aged over nine- 
ty-one years, is about to set out on another jour- 
ney to the Holy Land. 

—Mr. Mor .er is still prostrated by the para- 
lytic stroke which disabled his right side several 
months ago. He is said to be much changed by 
his physical misfortune and the loss of his wife, 
and it is feared he will never be able to resume 
his literary pursuits. 

—Among Guizor’s papers have been found 
some additions to his memoirs, written in 1849, 
in which he details a conversation held that year 
with the Duchess of Sagan, the niece of TALLEY- 
RAND. GuIzoT spoke of the revolution of 1848 
as not having produced a man; and the duchess 
said she had met in Germany a little Pomeranian 
named BIsMaRCK, who would be talked of some 
day if he should live. 

—Senator SHaron, of Nevada, is said to be 
the largest owner of real estate in San Francis- 
co, his property being valued at $7,000,000. 

—Mr. CunLiFFe Owen, director of the Ken- 
sington Museum, London, and Colonel San- 
FORD, of the Royal Artillery, two members of 
the English Commission to the Centennial, have 
arrived here and visited Washington. They say 
that England will make a greater effort to be 
represented on a large scale next year than she 
has ever done in connection with the expositions 
of any other country. M. Du Sommears, direct- 








or of the museum at Gump, has been sepetates 
as Chief Commissioner of France. He has been 
an efficient representative of that nation in all 
large exhibitions, and his selection promises a 
great display from that country. 

—Mr. Moopy has won the respect of the pa- 
tricians as well as that of the masses of England. 
Lord SHAFTESBURY speaks very highly of him. 
At a recent meeting of the Chureh Society of 
London he said that he was thankful to God 
that Mr. Moopy had not been educated at Ox- 
ford. He (Mr. Moopy) had a wonderful power 
of getting at the hearts of men, and while the 
common people heard him gladly, many persons 
of high station had been greatly struck with the 
marvelous simplicity of his preaching. The 
Lord Chancellor of England had said fo him: 
“The simplicity of that man’s preaching, the 
clear manner in which he sets forth salvation by 
Christ, is to me the most striking and delightful 
thing I ever knew in my life.’’ His lordship ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Moony is no fanatic 
or mere enthusiast. 

—PeLeG SpracveE, at present residing in Bos- 
ton, is the oldest ex-United States Senator now 
living. He is eighty-three years of age, grad- 
uated with honor at Cambridge in 1812, repre- 
sented the Kennebec district, Maine, from 1825 
to 1829, and was United States Senator from 
1829 to 1835. After removing to Boston he was, 
in 1841, appointed United States District Judge 
for Massachusetts, and resigned in 1865. 

—Moses Georee, of Dansville, New York, a 
veteran of the war of 1812, and eighty years of 
age, extracted from his groin on the 28th May a 
bullet which was buried there by the rifle of an 
Indian at the battle of Chippewa in July, 1815. 
It is somewhat blackened, but beneath a thin 
coating the lead is as pure and bright as it was 
over half a century ago. The limb has shorten- 
ed six inches. The bullet did not come ont by 
its original entrance, but about four inches above, 
and was taken out by veteran GzorGE himself, 
without the aid of instruments. After sixty years 
of anxiety on the subject, he is now relieved of 
solicitude as to the possible effect of lead in the 
system. 

—Mrs. Dr. Etta Patne displayed from her 
window in Westerly, Rhode Island, on Decora- 
tion-day, the shot-riddled flag of Fort Sumter, 
which was given to her by General Ropert An- 
DERSON. Mrs. Dr. P. did good service during 
the war as a surgeon. 

—Mr. Jay Cooke is said to be the author of 
the adroitest fraud on fish that has been invent- 
ed. He fills a large glass jar with minnows. 
This he lowers into the water. The big fish 
swarm around the jar, seeing their coveted prey, 
and hungry for the expected feast. He then 
drops his hook and hauls out the victims of his 
craft until he lands the desiderated mess. 

—The recent revival of respect to the memo 
of Mr. Bunker Hill, of Boston, has led to ani- 
mated discussion as to the whereabouts of the 
sword used by General WARREN on the day of 
that famous scrimmage. Mr. H. C. Dunnam 
states that his grandfather, Captain CoRNELIUS 
DunuaM, had in his possession for forty-seven 
years a sword which he purchased from a British 
officer, who claimed to have taken it from Gen- 
eral WARREN as the latter lay dead on the field 
of battle. Mr. Dunnam says that he had sup- 
posed until recently that the sword was deposit- 
ed with the Bunker Hill Association, but he 
finds that it is not, nor with the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. In response to this a mem- 
ber of the WARREN family, Mr. J. CoLtins War- 
REN, states that his family has had in its pos- 
session for a great many years a sword belonging 
to General Warren, which has always been 
styled ‘‘the sword of Bunker Hill,” and believed 
to have been the very weapon carried by the gen- 
eral in the battle in which he lost his life. 

—General IskaEL Putnam, the hero of Bunker 
Hill, is thus described by his grandson, Dana. 
“The old fighter was of middle height, very 
erect, thickset, muscular, and firm in every part; 
his countenance was open, strong, and animated ; 
his teeth fair and sound till death. He heard 
quickly, saw to an immense distance. When 
animated in the heat of battle his countenance 
was fierce and terrible, and his vcice like thun- 
der. His whole manner was admirably calcu- 
lated to inspire his soldiers with courage and 
confidence and his enemy with terror. His pen- 
etration was acute, his decision rapid yet remark- 
ably correct, and the more desperate his situation 
the more collected and undaunted. With the 
courage of a lion, he had a heart that melted 
at the sight of distress; he could never witness 
suffering in any human being without becoming 
a sufferer himself; even the operation of blood- 
letting has caused him to faint.” Once after a 
battle, on examining a fatal bullet wound through 
the head of a favorite officer, Captain WaITING, 
“he fainted, and was taken up for dead.” 

—The New York Tribune states that the action 
taken by Mr. Rosert T. Lincotn in reference to 
his mother’s mental disorder was founded upon 
consultation with members of her family, with 
the most intimate friends of the late President, 
and with six of the leading physicians of Chi- 
cage, who, after full examination of the case, as- 
sured him that by any further delay he would 
render himself responsible for a probable trag- 
edy. Mrs. Lincoun is receiving treatment un- 
der the care of Dr. R. J. Patterson, at his resi- 
dence, Bellevue Place, situated at Batavia, one 
of the most beautiful villages in Northern Illi- 
nois, about thirty-seven miles from Chicago. 
Dr. Patterson is a gentleman of high repute 
for his skill in mental disorders, but devotes his 
uctention entirely to ladies, of whom there are 
about a dozen under his charge. Mrs. LincoLn 
(with her attendant, a young lady, formerly a 
school-teacher, selected for this position on ac- 
count of her kindness and intelligence) occupies 
two very pleasant rooms in the part of the house 
reserved for the private residence of the doctor 
and his family, and has no reason to be aware 
that any other patients are in the house. She 
takes her meals in her rooms or at the doctor’s 
private table,as she chooses, drives and walks 
out when and where she pleases, but when out 
is always accompanied by either Mrs. or Miss 
PATTERSON or her special attendant, for all of 
whom she expresses a great liking. Such has 
been the influence of the quiet and pleasant sur- 

roundings that nothing whatever has occurred 
to render necessdry any thing more than a pru- 
dent supervision, and this is given by pleasant 
companionship, without any appearance of re- 
straint. At present her derangement exhibits 
itself mainly in a general mental feebleness and 
incapacity, and it is not yet possible to give an 
opinion as to her restoration. 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Dresses, etTc.—Rossian AND 
Woven Brarw on Tutte. 


Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc.—Russian 


and Woven Braid on Tulle.—Figs. 1 aad * 


Tue border Fig. 1 is made of 
écru point lace braid, mignardise, 
and narrow white and wide écru 
braid, and is underlaid with tulle. 
Transfer the design to linen, ran 


on the point lace braid, which is edged 
on both sides with picots, and the nar- 
Sew the 
braid together at the intersecting points 
Having basted 
on wide braid for the upper edge of the 


row braid along the outlines. 


with invisible stitches. 
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border, stretch the 
thread for the con- 
necting bars going 
forward, and wind 
it going back, and 
work the wheels. 
Separate the work 
from the linen foun- 
dation, baste it on 
white tulle, and 
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Crocuet Cover For TorteTre CusHions, ETC. 


the Ist round as follows: 








the wrong side, as shown 
by the illustration. 

The border Fig. 2 is 
worked on: tulle with 
white woven braid and 
écru Russian braid, and 
is embroidered with 
wheels and bars of écru 
thread. Having trans- 
ferred the design to lin- 
en, baste on the tulle, 
and run on the woven 
and Russian braid along 
the outlines. Fasten the 
braid on the tulle with 
invisible stitches, and for 
the connecting bars 
stretch the thread going 
forward and wind it go- 
ing back, and work the 
wheels. Cut away the 
tulle on the wrong side 
underneath the wheels 
and bars. 


Crochet Cover for 
Toilette Cushions, 
etc. 

Tuts cover is worked 
with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 40. The cen- 
tre is worked in connec- 
tion, and the rosettes on 
the outer edge are work- 
ed singly, and are joined 
to each other and to the 
centre of the cover. Be- 
gin the centre witha foun- 
dation of 8 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and then work 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, ETC.—RUSSIAN AND 
Woven Brain on TuLte. 


next point, and repeat seven times from +, but in the 
last repetition, instead of the last se., work 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. Fasten the 

thread and cut it off. 3d round. 

A —Lay on the thread anew. Al- 
Basie ways alternately 2 stc. separated 
by 7 ch. on the middle one of the 

next 3 loops in the preceding round, 

; 11 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first ste. in 
#. thisround. 4th round.—4 ch., the first 
=) 3 of which count as first de., always 
alternately 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third one of the 3 
ch. counting as first de. in this round. 
5th round.—8 ch., the first 4 of which 
count as first stc., always alternately 








1 ste. on the 4th 
following st. in 
the _ preceding 
round, 4 ch.; 
finally, 1 sl. on 
the 4th one of 
the 4 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in 
this round. 6th 
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the first 4 of which count | round. —4 ch., 
as first stc. (short treble crochet), * one point of 10 ch., | which count as 
going back on the first 6 of these ch., and passing over the | first stc., * one 
last 4, work 8 stc., | de. (double crochet), 1 sde. (short | cross double cro- 
double crochet), 1 sc. (single crochet), then 1 sl. on the | chet, for which 
fifth one of the 5 ch. worked previously, 5 ch., 1 ste. on | throw the thread 
the next foundation st. (stitch), and repeat seven times | three times on 
from +, but at every repetition work the sl. always on the | the needle, as in 
last stc., and in the last repetition, instead of working the | working a treble 
last ste., work 1 sl. on the fifth one of the first 5 ch. 2d | crochet, and in- 
round.—6 sl. on the free veins of the next 6 ch. in the fol- | serting the nee- 
lowing point in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the next st., | dle in the same 
* three times one loop of 6 ch., 1 de. on the first of these, st. on which the 
then 1 sc. on the third following ’st. in the preceding round, | last sl. of the pre- 
4 ch., 1 de. on the middle one of the next 5 ch., 4 ch., ceding round was 
1 sc. on the first one of the free 4 ch. before 3 stc. in the | worked, work off 


hemstitch the braid 
on the latter. On 
the outer edge of 
the border sew on 
mignardise in scal- 
lops, which is fur- 
nished on one side 
with fivefold loops, 
and on the other 
side with single 
loops, and connect 
the scallops with 
bars of écru-col- 
ored thread. Cut 
away the tulle on 
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the first vein only, then work with the st. and the threads thrown over 
on the needle 1 de. on the next stc. in the preceding round, work off 
the upper veins of the tc. (treble crochet), crochet 4 ch. and 1 de. on 
the middle vein of the tc. ; this completes the cross double crochet ; 
1 ste. on the same stc. in the preceding round on which the first de. 
of the cross double crochet was worked, 4 ch., 1 ste. on the next stc. 
in the preceding round, and repeat always from >, but at every repe- 
tition work the first vein of the tc. in the cross double crochet on the 
same st. on which the last ste. was worked ; finally, instead of 1 stec., 
work 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 
7th round.—9 ch., the first 4 of which count as first ste,, always al- 
ternately 1 stc. on the next stc. in the preceding round, 5 ch. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 
8th round.—4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first dc., always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as first dc. in this round. ‘This completes 
the centre of the 
cover. The eight 
single rosettes on 
the outer edge are 
worked each sepa- 
rately, like the ro- 
sette in the centre 
of the cover, to the 
2d round inclusive. 
In the 3d round, 
which is worked in 
connection with the 
2d round, join each 
rosette with the 
centre of the cover, 
and from the sec- 
ond rosette on join 
the rosettes togeth- 
er as follows: 9 sl. 
on the next 9 st. 
in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., which 
count as first ste., 
+ 6 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first 
of these), 1 ste. on 
the next st., 2 p., 
2 ch., 1 ste. on the 
upper two veins of 
the next ste. be- 
tween 8 ch., 2 ch., 
2 p., 1 ste. on the 
middle one of the 
next 3 loops, and 
repeat once from 
+, but always fast- 
en the middle st, 








downward (for this p. crochet 5 ch., drop the last one from the needle, 
insert the latter in the first one of the 5 ch., and draw the dropped st. 
through), twice alternately 2 ch., 1 p. downward, then 7 ch., 2 p., 
1 ste. on the middle 1 of the 3 p. downward worked previously, 5 p., 
1 ste. on the same p. downward on which the last ste. was worked, 
2 p., 4 ch., 1 se. on the third one of the 5 ch. worked previously of 
which the first 3 formed the first half of a p. ; for the second half of 
the p. work 2 ch. and 1 sc. on the first ch. of the p., 1 p., but fasten 
the middle st, to the third one of the 4 ch. worked last, 1 stc. on the 
same loop in the preceding round on which | ste, has already been 
crocheted, 2 p., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the upper two veins of the next de, 
between 6 ch., + 2 ch., 2 p., 1 stc. on the middle one of the next 3 
loops, 6 p., 1 stc. on the same loop on which the last ste. was worked, 
2 p., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the upper two veins of the next de. between 6 ch., 
and repeat three times from the last +; then 2 ch., 2 p. and 1 sl. on 
the 4th of the 4 ch. counting as first stc. in this round. ‘This completes 
the first rosette, and at the same time joins it to the centre. Kvery 
following rosette is 
worked in a similar 
manner, and is fast- 
ened to the centre 
of the cover. ‘The 
single rosettes are 
fastened together as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Ladies’ Hats 
and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1. — Brack 
Cute Bonner. 
High flaring brim, 
covered with pule 
blue gros grain, 
The trimming is 
composed of loops 
and ends of blue 
gros grain ribbon, 
and of flowers and 
leaves, 

Fig. 2.—ENGLisu 
Srraw Har. The 
trimming for this 
























































Fig. 1.—Briack Cure Bonnet. 


of the middle 2 of the last 6 p. to the 14th 
and 18th st. before the end of the last round 
in the centre (to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped st. through), then 
1 p., 3 ch., 3 p., 2 ch., fasten to the 14th st. 


before the st. in the centre on which the last yellow straw hat 
fastening was done, 2 ch., 3 p., 5 ch., 1 se. consists of yellow 
on the third one of the 3 ch. worked previ- gros grain ribbon, 


ously, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
ch., 4 p., 1 ste. on the following st. in the 
preceding round, 2 p., 2 ch., 1 ste. on the 
upper two veins of the next stc. between 6 
ch., 2 ch., 2 p., 1 ste. on the middle one of 
the next 3 loops, 4 p., 5 ch., the first 3 of 
which form the first half of a p., 2 ch., 1 p. 


an ostrich feather, 
and cherry blossoms. 

Fig. 3.—Ricer 
Srraw Hart, trim- 
med with a veil of 
pale lavender silk 
gauze and a flower. 








Fig. 1.—Monarr 
Suir. 


Fig. 2.—Buiack CasHMERE FicHu-MAnTILLa. 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—[Szxz Pace 446.) 








Fig. 3.—Arron ror Girt FRoM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. Fig. 4.—Marterass&é WRrapPPer. Fig. 5.—Briack Sirk 


Dress. 
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See illustration on page 445. 


Fig. 1.—Mouare Suit. The skirt of this gray mo- 
hair suit is trimmed with a flounce and puff of the 
material. The trimming for the over-skirt and waist 
consists of folds of mohair and a braiding of silk cord. 
Fraise and under-sleeves of Swiss muslin. Tulle bon- 
net, trimmed with flowers and n ribbon. 

Fic. 2.—Buiack Casumerne Fronv-Mantit.a, lined 
with lustring, and trimmed with folds and bows of 
gros grain and with guipure lace. 

Fig. 8.—Arzon ror Grau rrom 7 To 9 Years Ov. 
This apron is of stri percale, and is trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the m al. 

Fig. 4—Marevasst Wrarrer. This wrapper, of 
buff matelaseé, is trimmed with revers of brown gros 

rain, velvet folds, and écru lace. Pleated Swiss mus- 
in fraise, and Swise muslin and lace = 

Fig. 5.—Biack Six Dress, trimmed with ruffles, 
aay and bows of the material. Collar and cuffs of 

ne linen. 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 444. 


‘Tuess vignettes are worked with red and white cot- 
ton in satin, back, and half-polka stitch. 


Design for Belt.—Satin, Half-polka, 
and Chain Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on pags 444. 


‘Tux design is worked on gray linen with light green 
soutache and green and fawn-colored saddler's silk in 
several shades, and is edged with dark gray braid. 
For the embroidery transfer the design to the material, 
sew on the soutache with back stitches of black silk, 
and work the leaves and stems in chain stitch, 
partly in satin and half-polka stitch, with green silk, 
and the acorns and the remaining design figures in 
satin stitch and point Russe with brown and black 
silk. Border the outer edge of the foundation with 
the braid and with fine cord sewed on with black silk, 
and work single stitches of brown silk. 








SIXES. 


I':u try and make a little song 
Of unrequited passion, 

And though in writing I am wrong, 
I’m surely in the fashion : 

My love was quite the pink of loves, 
And one of her sweet tricks is 

To wear such captivating gloves— 
Indisputable sixes. 


I recollect a month ago, 
A week, and then I knew her; 
Yes, thirty days have passed, I know, 
Yet somehow they seem fewer. 
But I digress: I recollect 
Last Friday three weeks clearly ; 
"Neath wine and beauty’s joint effect 
I said I loved her dearly. 


And oh, that glove, that right-hand glove, 
Lay in my hand so nicely. 

Thought I—of course aside—‘‘ My love, 
Your hand is six precisely.” 

And then I said the usual things 
About the heart’s devotion, 

And added, as the poet sings, 
Some reference to the ocean. 


Her pretty hand remained in mine; 
She said, ‘‘ Now really, Mr.—” 
The “‘Smith” remained unsaid—in fine, 
I grieve to say I kissed her. 
I can’t say what she really thought, 
But somehow she looked frightened ; 
Alas, by sad experience taught, 
My mind is now enlightened. 
7” * * * * 
I'm writing at a country place, 
Fit only to write rhymes in, 

A hundred miles from her sweet face— 
Here, waiter, bring the Times in! 
What's this? Oh, can it be! yes—no! 
How have my hopes miscarried! 

It only was three weeks ago, 
And now—and now she’s married! 





HALVES. 
Br JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnon or “A Woman's Vencranor,” “ Woxn—not 
Woorp,” “ Ar Hex Menoy,” “ Wauter’s Worp,” 
“ Brep ou tax Bons,” ero., ero. 





CHAPTER III. 
OUR LITTLE DINNER PARTY. 


I must have been very much in love in those 
days, for I remember that, throughout that long 
drive to Morecambe Bay, the absurdity of my 
errand—the fact that I had a large live crab in 
the dog-cart, which was neither to be eaten, nor 
sold, nor given away, but was to be placed on a 
retired platean of sand, near stones, to which he 
might betake himself, if so inclined—did not oc- 
cupy my mind, though humor was by nature 
wi to it. I had laughed when my uncle 
had intrusted me with the task, and I Borer) 
again when I had accomplished it: when the 
huge, ungainly object of my care was squatting 
on the sand in front of me, so astonished to find 
himself there, instead of on a fish-monger’s slab, 
that for a minute or two he could do nothing 
but stare and slobber, and presently, still staring, 
di in the wet sand, in a grave of his 
own digging; but for the most part I thought 
of nothing but Gertrude. Did she like shell- 
fish, I wondered, and should I be able to afford to 
give it her when we were married? When those 
three years of apprenticeship should be over—no 
servitude like that which Jacob endured for his 
Rachel, but a blessed state of existence, since it 
would be passed in her society—and I should be 
a full-fledged attorney, and competent, if clients 
came, to mate with my angel. It would be nec- 
essary, perhaps, to live in a town, but in the sum- 
mer-time we should pass a month or two, at all 
events, in some beautiful district, such as that I 
was now traversing — perhaps that very one. 
Oh, to be driving her (instead of the crab) to the 
shore of the silver sea, that she might bathe 





there (a salt-water Undine), or to wander over 
the sparkling sands together (the sea-air could 
never make ker bilious as it did Aunt Eleanor) ; 
to be walking home with her that very road, by 
moonlight, with my arm round her dainty waist, 
and naught but the silent hills—and those at a 
great distance—to watch our proceedings! I re- 
member that drive for its sweet visions, as though 
I took it but yesterday, and how they were rude- 
ly broken in upon by the wheel of the dog-cart 
coming into contact with the fourth mile-stone— 
which reminded me of the distance on the road 
of life that yet lay between me and their accom- 
plishment. 

In later years I have talked of love to many 
men, and their first acquaintance with that pas- 
sion, as related by themselves, has been some- 
thing very different from my own ; the view that 
the poets take of it, even in youth, would seem 
to be a greatly exaggerated one, when tested by 
the common experience. If his Belinda is un- 
kind to a man, he seeks consolation, not in vain, 
in Betsey. Nay, Betsey present has as great at- 
tractions for him as Belinda—kind—but absent. 
Whether it was that I was really something of a 
poet, or that Gertrude’s beauty was so superla- 
tive that no comparison with that of others was 
possible, I did certainly justify in my own case 
the most extravagant assertions that have been 
made concerning the power of love. There were 
several young ladies in our neighborhood who 
were more or less admired, and about my ‘‘in- 
tentions” toward whom I had been even rallied 
by Aunt Eleanor, but I regarded them now with 
no more emotion than if they had been of the 
other sex. The very face of nature was more 
fair to me since I had seen Gertrude’s; I beheld 
her smile in the sunbeam, I felt her kisses (though 
she had never kissed me) in the summer breeze; 
and in the night I trembled with joy to think 
that she was but ten miles away. Imagine my 
transport then, in the reflection that that very 
evening she was coming to the rectory, and it 
would be my lot to take her in todinner! I had 
never sat besicie her yet; my eyes had never yet 
pastured on her fair face at leisure, as they might 
do a few hours hence, without reproof; there 
was a fragrance about her such as no scent 
could give, and it would encompass me; her 
dress would ripple over me ; her round white arm 
would perchance touch mine. Bountiful Heav- 
ens! 

I am told that some sensitive persons, even in 
middle age, experience similar emotions at the 
prospect of sitting by a lord; if so, I do not envy 
them. It was a sickening, swooney sensation 
after all, and for one thing, I remember well 
that it entirely destroyed my appetite. I dress- 
ed for dinner with infinite care and pains, but 
should not have taken half the time but for the 
trembling of my limbs. The arrangement of my 
white cravat in particular was a work of extreme 
difficulty, and I had as many ‘‘ failures” in it as 
Brummell. Then I tottered down to the break- 
fast-room, which commanded the approach to 
the house, and flattened my nose against the 
window-pane until the sudden thought struck 
me that I was defacing that feature, which was 
agonizing. ‘There was such a singing in my 
ears that I did not hear the carriage till I saw it 
at the door—a yellow “ fly” from the George at 
Kirkdale, about which no pleasant associations 
had hitherto lingered, for it had been wont to 
take me to school; but it was henceforth to be a 
sacred vehicle. 

**Harry!” cried my aunt’s voice, from the 
drawing-room, with which the breakfast-room 
communicated, ‘‘ why on earth are you not here, 
Sir? Your uncle is not down, and these people 
are your friends, remember, not mine.” 

She had doubtless forgotten for the moment 
all about Gertrude, and was in no very pleasant 
frame of mind at having to welcome the Rae- 
burns, whose acquaintanceship she had always 
studiously avoided. Otherwise, to my great envy, 
she was completely at her ease. I heard the 
shuffling of feet in the little hall, the sweeping of 
dresses (one of them her dress!), and a sharp 
‘*Stop a minute, Mark,” from Mrs. Raeburn, 
whose cap had fallen on one side—what 
did it matter how she looked! Then the door 
opened, and Richard announced, ‘‘ Mr., Mrs., 
and Mr. John Raeburn, and Miss Hoyd.” I 
knew he had made some stupid mistake by 
John’s giggle, but was too occupied with my du- 
ties as deputy-master of the ceremonies to hear 
what it was. 

Aunt Eleanor welcomed Mrs. Raeburn with 
the most polished urbanity, to which that lady 
responded by an acid smile: properly speaking, 
she had no mouth at all, but only a slit between 
her nose and chin, which it seemed to give her 
pain to widen. ‘So glad to see you,” said my 
aunt. 

**So glad to see you, madam—after so many 
years,” was the unconciliatory response. 

** Yes,” sighed my aunt, quite unabashed, ‘ill 
health has deprived me of many pleasures. I 
have been a prisoner—to the house at least—I 
may almost say for life.” 

I had not been very studious of the classics, 
but the phrase ‘‘ splendide mendax” involuntarily 
occurred to me, My aunt had at one time been 
a woman of fashion, and had not forgotten her 
accomplishments. 

** My husband's cousin and ward, Miss Floyd,” 
continued Mrs, Raeburn. It seemed to my sen- 
sitive ear that she laid a particular emphasis on 
the word “‘ ward,” as though to imply that her 
hand was at the attorney’s di . 

“* Very pleased to see you, my dear,” was my 
aunt’s gracious welcome; youth and beauty were 
always passports to her favor, which surely was 
to her credit, since she had herself once possess- 
ed and lost them. 

Mr. Raeburn came up rubbing his hands, a 
little nervous, but with a cheerful smile. Mrs. 
Hastings did not consider him quite a gentle- 
man, or one that was in his proper place as a 
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guest in her drawing-room ; but, being there, 
he had nothing to complain of in his reception. 

As for Mr, John (perhaps with the remem- 
brance of his powers of mimicry in her mind), my 
aunt gave him but a couple of fingers, and a ‘‘ How 
do you do, Sir?” the manner and tone of which 
he afterward reproduced to perfection. 

We were all a little stiff and formal, till my 
uncle came down, whose genial influence thawed 
the social atmosphere ; and as, moreover, with a 
desperation that his sense of the duties of hospi- 
tality could have alone inspired, he at once laid 
himself yard-arm to yard-arm beside the majes- 
tic Mrs. Raeburn, and engaged her with vol- 
leys of small-talk, I was able to get a few words 
with Gertrude. Then dinner was announced— 
it was always served to the moment at the rec- 
tory—and she laid her little hand on my trem- 
bling arm, and we were wafted into the dining- 
room together, as on pinions. During soup time 
conversation languished, but when the fish peri- 
od arrived my aunt explained the absence of the 
salmon with great applause. 

“ Capital ! capital!” cried the attorney, helping 
himself to the sherry, which, in country fashion, 
stood on the table; ‘‘he must be a noble crab, 
as I dare say he will prove. For my part, I 
think that a dressed crab is as good a dish as a 
salmon.” 

‘* But I am sorry to say the crab is gone too,” 
said my aunt, ruefully; she was rather ashamed 
of the rector’s eccentric benevolence, and had 
hoped to have been spared the relation of it. 

** Ho! ho! so somebody ate him too, did he?” 
observed Mr. Raeburn. Then catching the smile 
upon my face, he added, ‘‘ It must have been a 
young digestion that tackled such a fellow as 
that, and I think I can guess whose it was.” 

‘** Yes,” said I, ‘‘ I made away with the whole 
of it.” 

Mrs. Raeburn gasped audibly, and laid down 
her knife and fork. ‘‘If this lad eats a crab 
with a salmon in it for luncheon,” was her pri- 
vate reflection, ‘‘a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year is too little by half to charge for his keep.” 

** Why, you are quite a Jonah, Sheddon,” ex- 
claimed the attorney, with some slight confusion 
of metaphor. 

**No, no!” exclaimed my aunt, ‘‘ my nephew 
didn’t eat the crab. The fact is, my husband 
was so struck with the creature’s pluck, as he 
termed it, that he actually sent Harry to put it 
back in Morecambe Bay.” 

** And did you?” inquired John Raeburn, with 
simplicity. 

‘“*Did he, Sir?” exclaimed my aunt, with in- 
dignation. ‘‘ Do you suppose he sold it for half 
a crowh upon the sly, and kept the money ?” 

** How pleasant it must be to be rich enough 
to indulge one's self in such eccentricities,”’ ob- 
served Mrs. Raeburn, coldly. 

This observation annoyed my aunt, I could 
see, even more than the remark of Mr. John, 
but she made no reply. 

‘* Well, the crab is in the bay, Mrs. Raeburn,” 
said my uncle, turning a little red, ‘‘and will 
probably be caught and sent to Kirkdale; so that 
you will have the benefit of it, after ali.” 

‘*Oh, we don’t indulge in such luxuries at the 
Priory, I do assure you,” replied Mrs. Raeburn, 
shooting a significant glance in my direction, as 
much as to say, ‘‘so don’t expect them, young 
man.” ‘*I must say, Mr. Hastings, that I think 
you committed a wicked extravagance.” 

**T don’t see why you must say it, my dear,” 
Mr. Raeburn, “even if you think 


“T always speak my mind, Mark, as you 
know,” was his lady’s stern rejoinder; at which 
the attorney sighed, and again resorted to the 
sherry. 

‘* For my part, I think it was very nice of your 
uncle,” whispered Gertrude, timidly, ‘‘ though it 
was certainly very funny.” 

‘This observation enchanted me, independently 
of its sentiments; for, since she said it was fun- 
ny, I was clearly privileged to smile in adhesion, 
and also to reply in the same hushed and tender 
key. How the general conversation proceeded 
from henceforth I took no note; but it struck me 
that there were gaps and pauses in it, and that 
every time Mr. Raeburn spoke it was with an ac- 
cess of confidence and gayety. ‘The Champagne 
glasses at Stanbrook Rectory were neither filled 
with Indian grasses nor suffered to stand empty 
before its guests. 

I was sometimes addressed by others, of course, 
in which case I answered them civilly enough, 
but not without an effort; I could not readily 
detach my mind from my divinity. Once, for 
instance, I replied, ‘‘ Beautiful,” when Mr. Rea- 
burn asked me what I thought of the new med- 
ical man at Kirkdale, Dr. Wilde. But when- 
ever Gertrude was spoken to I was all ears, and 
it did not escape me that John Raeburn twice 
addressed her as ‘‘ Miss Hoyd,” in allusion to 
Richard’s mistake in her introduction—a jocu- 
larity which, considering that that domestic was 
waiting at table, filled me with unspeakable dis- 

t. 

John was one of those anomalous individuals 
who, though really clever and quick-witted, are 
wholly without discrimination; vulgar he was to 
the backbone, and what was worse, he was 2b- 
solutely unaware when a pleasantry was calcu- 
lated to give offense. Nervous persons—and 
especially ladies—who knew John, grew hot all 
over when, after a preparatory grin, he opened 
his mouth for a sally; and many and many a 
time have I wished him choked. Such slapdash 
humorists, the oracles of their ‘‘office,” or of the 
‘* commercial room,” bring humor itself into dis- 
repute, just as some pious folks, who have more 
zeal than knowledge, do discredit to true religion. 

I am afraid I must have become more and 
more wrapped up in my fair neighbor, since, when 
she suddenly whispered ‘‘ Hush,” I replied, 
** Why, hush ?” and the next instant was turned 
into stone by my aunt’s “‘ Harry! grace!” for 











go, I was wholly unprepared for it, having miss- 
ed the stately bow interchanged between the 
hostess and Mrs. Raeburn, and did not fly to open 
the door for them, as was my bounden duty: 
from which occurred the absurdest circumstance, 
for John Raeburn, either from politeness, or to 
contrast his chivalry with my noglect, rushed at 
what he thought was the door, and opened a cup- 
board full of jam pots, kept there because the 
preserve closet was damp—a revelation which 
annoyed my aunt beyond all measure. 

Among us men, however, there was a roar of 
laughter, and we sat down to our wine in high 
good humor. Though I would infinitely rather 
at once have ‘joined the ladies,” I felt that my 
behavior to Miss Floyd had been already some- 
what exclusive, and was quite resolved to make 
up for it, by making myself pleasant to my un- 
cle’s guests ; for which, indeed, little credit was 
due to me, since they had been invited solely 
upon my own account. Mr. John, too, by no 
means cast down by his fiasco with the cupboard, 
and evidently relieved by the absence of the la- 
dies, chuckled over his walnuts with a gusto that 
could not have been exceeded if he had been an 
ape, and had stolen them; while the attorney 
manifested a hilarious garrulity which, even had 
Miss Floyd’s appeal to me concerning him on 
the occasion of our first interview never been 
made, I could not fail to have attributed to the 
effects of liquor. He was not indeed what even 
the most ill-natured could have termed intoxica- 
ted ; but the professional caution for which, de- 
spite his good humor, he was rather remarkable, 
had vanished before the genial hospitality of my 
uncle, and also perhaps from his sense of satis- 
faction at finding himself a welcome guest at 
Stanbrook. 

Mr. Hastings was not only personally very 
popular in the county, but his marriage with my 
aunt had given him a certain social position and 
importance much beyond that commonly enjoy- 
ed by a country rector; and though singularly 
free from pretence or pride, his wife had com- 
pelled him to behave with a certain exclusiveness, 
which had kept such families as the Raeburns at 
a distance, and would without doubt have con- 
tinued to do so, but for the accident of my elect- 
ing to be an attorney at law. Thus Mr. Rae- 
burn felt ‘‘ elevated” in more than one sense, 
while his host's genuine kind 
warmed him into frankness and confidence. The 
sherry at the Priory was far from first rate, nor 
was the key of the cellar easily attainable from 
the lady who was so good as to take charge of it, 
so that it was the custom of the attorney to make 
‘*a wet night” of it whenever he had a favora- 
ble opportunity, while the absence of his wife and 
master always gave him a certain elasticity. His 
geniality, moreover, generally evaporated very 
harmlessly in a smoking or drinking song—a 
safety-valve unfortunately denied to him on the 
present occasion. He seldom lost his profes- 
sional wariness ; and never, as his son afterward 
assured me, had he been so communicative—and 
that, too, with respect to his own affairs—as on 
that evening over the rector’s mahogany. We 
were speaking, as was natural, about the law and 
its prospects, when some guarded expression of 
opinion on the attorney’s part caused my uncle 
to rally him upon his caution. ‘‘ Directly one 
touches on the subject of your profession, Rae- 
burn, I notice that you shrink into your shell. 
In one so prosperous and trusted as yourself, I 
can not understand such reticence—though of 
course, in an incapable or ‘shaky’ practitioner, 
it would be explicable enough. When one speaks 
of military matters to a soldier, it is as though he 
heard the call of a trumpet, and his tongue is 
loosened instantly. Talk to my Harry here 
about poetry, and he will astonish you with his 
eloquence. But you ag fo seem always afraid 
of letting some cat out of the bag.” 

** We don’t like giving advice gratis, you see, 
my dear Sir,” answered the attorney, slily, yet 
with a somewhat disconcerted and embarrassed 
air; ‘‘or, perhaps,” added he, ‘‘we are afraid 
lest we should make the law intelligible to lay- 
men, and that the familiarity should breed con- 
tempt.” 

‘*Upon my life, I do think there’s something 
in that,” replied my uncle, frankly. ‘* You hedge 
about every legal operation with forms and cere- 
monies such as would become an act of fetich- 
worship, rather than a transaction between civil- 
ized men, and hide your meaning in such a wea- 
risome labyrinth of terms and phrases that every 
one shrinks from exploring it; and then you af- 
fect to wonder how sensible men can be ignorant 
of their own affairs. Wherever there is design- 
ed obscurity, I must confess it is my conviction 
that there is always more or less of imposture.”” 

‘* That is pretty well for a clergyman, and a 
steward of divine mysteries,” answered the attor- 
ney, roguishly. 

** Nay, nay, I was only speaking of mundane 
matters,” said my uncle; and then, with a pleas- 
ant smile, as if to condone his momentary grav- 
ity, he added, ‘* besides, I have never heard a 
clergyman—at all events in the pulpit—accused 
of reticence. Now when you are in sage pulpit 
you have not a word to say. It’s the training 
that has done it—and on that account I fear it 
for my boy here, lest he should lose his fratik- 
ness. Why, thirty years ago, Raeburn, I remem- 
ber you as open as the day, just like your poor 
brother Alec.” 

** Ay, ay, rector, that is true enough,” an- 
swered the attorney. ‘‘ Thirty—years—ago.” 
He drained his glass of port, and sighed deeply. 

‘*He was your elder brother, if I remember 
right, was he not ?” inquired my uncle, tenderly. 

** He was, though we might have been almost 
twins for our likeness to one another, both in 
feeling and feature; but if he were alive now, it 
is likely, as you say, that our dispositions would 
be as different as the poles. No one would be- 
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lieve, who did not know me then, of what enthu- 
siasm of affection I was le. If the details 
of our Jast interview should be written down, 
they would be thought too fanciful for a romance. 
Poor Alec!” 

** You have never heard of him from that day 
to this, have Mark ?” 

“* Never, ings, never. It is my own con- 
viction that he died within a very few months of 
our parting. ‘That took place at Liverpool, from 
which he sailed next day to America to seek his 
fortune; for each of us then to seek it. Not 
even my young friend Harry, yonder, with his 
taste for novel-reading and verse-writing, would 
ever guess the resolve that Alec and I arrived at 
on that occasion.” 

The air and manner of the attorney had be- 
come altogether altered while he thus spoke, and 
his tone had a pathos of which I had not con- 
ceived it capable. 

**T think I can guess,” said I, not without a 
feeling of secret triumph at my own sagacity : 
‘‘ you made an agreement with him that whoev- 
er should die first should appear to the other 
and inform him of the fact !” 

**Not so,” answered the attorney, gravely, 
‘*for what my brother promised he would have 
performed, and in that case I should have be- 
held him long ago. No, it was no spiritual com- 
pact, but a material one, and yet of so fanciful a 
nature that it might well pertain to another world 
than ours. We solemnly vowed to one another 
that, when we met again, we should make com- 
mon lot of our fortunes—should divide in equal 
parts whatever property we might have both ac- 
quired in the interim.’ 

A shrill whistle, which made my uncle “jump,” 
dissolved the silence that followed this remarka- 
ble statement. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Sir,” explained John 
Raeburn, * but I couldn’t help it. Only imagine 
how awkward it would be, if Uncle Alec was to 
come back with only a stick and bundle, saying, 
‘ Divide, divide,’ like they do in the House of 
Commons!” 

Of this ill-timed pleasantry the attorney took 
no notice, his thoughts, to all appearance, being 
occupied with recollections of the past. The 
click of the decanters, however, as the rector 
passed them round, aroused him, and he helped 
himself to a bumper of sherry. 

“That is to the governor,” whispered John in 
my unwilling ear, ‘‘ what ‘God save the Queen’ 
is to a band of music. When he has had his 
‘ whitewash’ he never drinks any thing more.” 

And, indeed, within five minutes my uncle’s 
old-fashioned inquiry of ** Gentlemen, shall we 
join the ladies?” was answered in the affirma- 
tive, and we adjourned to the drawing-room. 

As we entered it, my eye chanced first to fall 
upon Mrs. Raeburn, and though it was in search 
of some one else, the expression of her face ar- 
rested it. Her cold, impassive features wore a 
strange look of anxiety upon them, as she fixed 
her gaze upon her jovial-looking husband. 

“What folly have you been committing now? 
what secret have you let out over your cups?” it 
seemed to say. 

In answer to which query the attorney’s flush- 
ed features had, to my fancy, a deprecating air. 
** There is nothing to be alarmed at, my dear; 
but, I must confess, I have been a little impru- 
dent in my confidences, and that’s the fact.’ 

I must have been highly imaginative at that 
period of my life, for I distinctly remember a 
horrible idea suggesting itself to me out of that 
supposed dialogue between man and wife. Was 
it possible, in years to come, that Gertrude and 
I should ever look at one another like that, or 
have the same sordid hopes and fears in com- 
mon? 

The next moment I caught sight of my dar- 
ling, leaning over my aunt’s blue sofa cushion, 
like an angel on a cloud, and endeavoring to 
grapple with the mysteries of a new knitting 
stitch which her hostess was teaching her. 

‘*Here is Harry,” whispered the old lady, 
slyly, as I drew near them; ‘‘ you see, my dear, 
he wants to learn it too.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS 


[From our Own CorRREsPoNDEN1. } 

C is impossible to foresee or to arrest the pres- 

ent tendency of fashion, which is more and 
more to individualize dress. ‘This is what ar- 
tistic modistes attempt to do for each one of 
their customers. They make the skirts after a 
general model; but the draperies, over-skirts, 
polonaises, ete.—in a word, every thing that is 
worn over the skirt—are fitted and arranged on 
the lady herself to suit her particular style and 
figure; so that she is swathed, as it were, in 
the piece of stuff, which is cut here round, there 
pointed or square, on one side bias, and on the 
other straight, while the whole is disposed in 
such a way as to baffle all examination and to 
defy all description ; and it is impossible to tell 
where is the beginning or end of these pleated, 
gathered, draped, and fringed lappets which have 
undertaken to conquer all logic, and which seem 
to have succeeded. 

Waists are less varied in shape than tabliers 
and over-skirts. Almost all, or we may say all, 
without exception, are in the cuirass shape, that 
is, very long, closely fitted to the body, and plain 
on all sides. For transparent goods the waists 
are made in the same manner, and are lined 
throughout. Formerly, for the heats of sum- 
mer, the waists of fabrics were made with low 
linings. This is no longer permissible, and the 
lining is now as high as the outside. It is the 
same with dresses that are to be washed—in a 
word, except for dinners and small reunions, 
fashion no longer permits her votaries to appear 
with the shoulders half veiled in a dress nom- 
inally high but really transparent. 


If the cuirass or armor waists (two words 
which mean the same thing) remain invariable 
in their trimmings vary ; these trimmings, 
whatever they may be—folds, embroidered bands, 
fringes, or laces—are arranged thereon in trellises, 


when it is of this material. For a plain and plaid 
linen suit, the bonnet has a plaid crown and a 
plain brim, all of linen. fashion repeats, 


while adapting it to the needs of summer, that 
of the cloth bonnets which have been worn for 
the last two winters. 

Among the innumerable combinations to which 
the mixture of plaid and plain stuffs gives rise, 
I will quote a pretty traveling suit. Skirt of 
plain dark blue woolen stuff, trimmed with a 
flounce of dark blue and dark green plaid of the 
same kind of material. This flounce, which is 
ten inches wide, is arranged in clusters of pleats, 
and is surmounted by plaid folds three inches 
wide, which, at intervals of the same width, 
cover the entire skirt, and for the back breadths 
is trimmed on the bottom with a narrow plaid 
ruche. The over-skirt is a simple strip of plaid 
stuff pleated in front, the ends of which are ar- 
ranged behind in large loops which fall over each 
other, High waist of the plain fabric like the 
skirt, with plaid sleeves and plain cuffs. Plaid 
fichu crossed in front, and trimmed with very 
deep dark blue and dark green fringe. 

A small economy now practiced with dresses 
overloaded with trimmings, and which I recom- 
mend to such of my readers as do not like to 
spend money uselessly, is to put these trimmings 
on a foundation of muslin, which does not show, 
instead of the rich silk of the dress. For in- 
stance, when the skirt is entirely covered with 
puffs, folds, flounces, and ruches, these may be 
very well set on a skirt of muslin or of thinner 
silk. 

As fashion still favors colors not only pale, 
but faded, embroidery follows in its wake, and 
executes marvels in this style, such as the fol- 
lowing dress, which has just been made for a 
bride, the young Duchesse de L——-: Skirt of 
plain felt gray faille, trimmed with four flounces, 
alternately of the same color as the dress and a 
deeper shade. Each of these flounces is lined 
with very pale and faded-looking pink faille. 
The flounces all curve upward in the back in 
such a manner that the ends meet near the top 
of the skirt. Large square tablier of light felt 
gray faille covered with roses and corn-poppies, 
embroidered with silk of faded colors. aist 
of the same material, with no embroidery on the 
back; the sleeves are embroidered, and on each 
front of the waist is an embroidered spray of 
roses. Straw bonnet, lined with pale pink, and 
trimmed with roses and corn-poppies. 

The fashion of brimless hats—that is, with the 
brims turned up very high, and trimmed under- 
neath with clusters of flowers—still continues, 
without gaining general favor. It is with bon- 
nets as with dresses, both are becoming more and 
more individual; each lady chooses the shape 
best suited to her face, age, and taste. Nothing 
is excluded to-day from the domain of Fashion, 
who has taken tolerance for her motto. Bon- 
nets round, square, pointed, turned down, turned 
up, scanty and full, large and small, all are ac- 
cepted—even the Chinese bonnet, with the brim 
trimmed with grelots. Every kind of bonnet is 
now in fashion, provided that it is, not loaded, 
but crushed with flowers. 

One of the trimmings, not new, but revived, on 
which it is necessary to dwell, since it is sup- 
ported by fashion, is shirrings repeated at regu- 
lar intervals on the headings of flounces, at the 
top and the back of skirts, and at the top and 
bottom of sleeves. Any one, therefore, who likes 
to follow fashion in all its details must make 
haste to adopt shirrs. 

However, it would be as easy to seize in its 
flight the changeful hues of the butterfly’s wing 
as to depict the fashion of the day entire. Stuffs 
are made with raised designs, imitating the sil- 
very, iridescent scales of fishes, which are worn 
for cuirass-waists. ‘These are in fashion, but are 
they worn by every body? No, indeed. Plain 
white India cashmere mantelets are trimmed 
with bands of white feathers; these are also the 
fashion, but they are not worn by every body. 
Sicilienne and faille dresses are adorned with 
silk embroidery, representing all sorts of natural 
flowers; these are in fashion, but they are not 
worn by every body. At a brilliant charity re- 
union that took place quite lately a very elegant 
young lady wore a dress—high-necked, of cou 
since it was in the daytime—of dead-leaf faille 
and silk gauze, covered with clusters of tea-roses. 
Now a few years ago, if any one had proposed to 
a lady to show herself in the daytime in a high- 
necked dress trimmed with flowers, she would 
have shrunk back in horror. This is the fashion, 
but it is not worn by every body. 

The fashion that is worn by every body is, 
and will long remain, that of costumes, rejuve- 
nated and renewed by new details, such as mix- 
tures of plain and plaid fabrics, waists with large 
square pockets, little fichus, short Dolmans, man- 
telets of all kinds, varied tabliers, and different 
over-skirts. Every thing else constitutes the ex- 
ception ; this is the rule. 

Those who have plaid dresses should hasten 
to wear them out, for they are in danger of soon 
being driven from the field by striped stuffs, 
which are closely pressed in turn by plain fab- 
rics, which obstinately hold their ground in spite 
of all the efforts made to revive figures. Every 
year, and almost at every change of season, the 
final triumph of figured stuffs is announced ; in 
fact, they open the season, they are offered for 
sale, they are even bought ; but by degrees they 





lose favor, and soon give way to plain fabrics, 
which always return to the charge, and soon 





succeed in reconquering the place which they 
seemed to have lost. The reason is that plain 
stuffs have no date, like figured ones, and can be 
worn to the last thread without reminding those 
who see them of the precise time when they were 
bought as being the ion. 

Emmetine Rayrmonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


pee September New England will open two 
new educational institutions which will af- 
ford to yo women peculiar facilities for in- 
tellectual culture—Wellesley Coll about fif- 
teen miles from Boston, and Smith College, at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. Both these in- 
stitutions intend to provide for women arrange- 
ments and opportunities for successful stud 

equal to those found in the best American col- 
leges. Wellesley College is located on the bor- 
ders of Lake Waban, in a pleasant suburb of 
Boston. The building is of brick, with free- 
stone trimmings, and in design and finish beau- 
tifully adapted to its purpose. There is a large 
art gallery, a chapel with a good organ, a gym- 
nasium, an attractive reading-room, and a li- 
brary capable of accommodating 120,000 vol- 
umes; it now contains nearly 10,000 volumes. 
A parlor and connecting are given to 
each two students, and the — as well as the 
public rooms are well ventilated, with ample ar- 
rangements for lighting and heating. The col- 
lege grounds comprise about 300 acres, laid out 
with special reference to affording recreation for 
the students. The course of study is compre- 
hensive, and thoroughness will be the aim in 
every department. An efficient corps of resi- 
dent teachers, as well as special instructors and 
lecturers from Boston and vicinity, has been se- 
cured. About 300 pupils can be accommodated, 
sao the charge for a year’s board and tuition is 


The purpose of the Woman’s College, sug- 
gone and endowed by the will of Miss Sophia 

mith, is to provide for women “means and fa- 
cilities equal to those which are afforded*in our 
colleges for young men,’ The requirements for 
admission are essentially the same as at other 
colleges, and the course ofstudy extends through 
four years. All students will pursue the 
same studies a the first year; afterward 
they can take one of the three courses arranged 
—the classical, the literary, or the scientific. 
The college building, which contains recitation 
rooms, laboratories, cabinets, lecture halls, etc., 
is of brick, with stone trimmings. The students, 
divided into small families, each under the charge 
of one of the faculty, will occupy cottages upon 
the college grounds. Ample provision is made 
for their home and social life. The formal dedi- 
cation of this institution is announced to take 
place about the last of June. 


There could not be a better time than the 
P egre for young folks to fix in their minds 

e important dates and details of our country’s 
history. Schools might well throw aside for a 
while the regular histories of the United States, 
and arrange a —— series of lessons based on 
the centennials that will occur all along during 
the coming eight or ten years. The natural in- 
terest awakened in the young mind to obtain a 
clear and connected idea of an event whose hun- 
dredth anniversary is about ane celebrated 
should be improved by teachers. It would be 
worth more than all the didactic precepts ever 
uttered to pupils about the importance of study- 
ing history. The occurrence of these centen- 
nials gives a reality to past events which the 
mere record of them does not, and thus the facts 
are impressed upon the young. 





The first naval battle of the Revolution was 
appropriately celebrated on the 12th of June at 
Machias, Maine. At the time this battle was 
fought Machias was a small settlement sur- 
rounded by pine forests. But the people were 
ready to resist all attempts of the British to 
deprive them of liberty, and when hostilities 
commenced they raised a liberty-pole in their 
midst as a symbol of patriotism. Captain Moor, 
of the British see of war Margaretta, then in 
the harbor of Machias, ordered the pole to be 
taken down, under the threat of firing upon the 
town. The people were roused to resistance. 
An expedition was hastily organized by Captain 
Benjamin Foster, aided by Colonel Jeremiah 
O’Brien and other heroes. After a brief but 
sharp contest the Margaretta was captured, the 
captain mortally wounded, and the prize was 
brought triumphantly to town. One interest- 
ing incident in connection with this battle was 
especially noted at the recent celebration. In 

reparation for the contest, a messenger had 

een sent to a settlement ten miles distant to 
procure powder and balls. As the men of the 
settlement were all absent at Machias, two young 
girls, aged seventeen and nineteen years, pro- 
cured forty pounds of powder and balls and car- 
ried them to Machias through the wilderness, 
following a line of blazed trees. Their names 
were Hannah and Rebecca Wilson. 





An idea of the increasing summer travel to 
Europe may be obtained by the fact that on the 
second Saturday in June no less than 580 cabin 
passengers left this port in the six outgoing 
steamers. 





California papers describe a rose in blossom 
at Santa Barbara which is sixteen and three- 
quarter inches in circumference, its shortest 
diameter five inches, and the measurement in 
various directions from be to tip of petals is 
over six inches. The depth of the rose is fully 
three inches. This, it is claimed, is the largest 
rose on record. It is the Maréchal Neil, a cupped 
variety of rose, of lemon tint, anid of delightful 
fragrance. 





The — Empress of China died on the 
24th of March. Some months ago, when the 
death of the Emperor was announced, it was 
also reported that the Empress had committed 
suicide. This turned out to be false, but, from 
the account given in the China papers, it appears 
that she has since the death of her imperial con- 
sort “refused all food, and gradually sank from 
exhaustion.” It would seem from this that she 
has in some degree put an end to her existence 
by a slow process of suicide, doubtless influ- 
enced by the rigid and semi-barbarous ideas of 





the Chinese relative to the duties of conjugal af- 


fection. The rumor which at once gained cur- 
rency in China on the Emperor’s death, that 
his consort had committed suicide, may proba- 
bly be taken as an indication of what the gener- 
ality of Chinese would consider right and fitting 
under the circumstances. The Empress was 
only seventeen years of age, and she suffered 
from no definite disease. The event of her 
death is attributed to her regret for her hus- 
band, but it is quite probable that it was not 
due solely to natural causes, 





The pousess of the Boston School Committee 
that the Senior Class of the Girls’ High School 
should dress simply on the day of graduation 
was a sensible one. While it is natural and 
—— that young girls should be tastefully 
ressed on such an occasion, the time, money, 
labor, and thought expended in preparing an 
elaborate costume are worse than wasted. The 
influence is bad upon the girl herself, and the 
impression made on others is not pleasant. In- 
dependent of many more weighty considera- 
tions, which will at once s t themselves to 
every thoughtful mind, simple attire is far more 
becoming to youth than elaborate adornments. 
There is st painful in the sight of a 
young girl decked in all sorts of finery. It is 
time enough to put on extra ornaments and 
elaborations when the freshness and beauty of 
youth have passed away in some measure. 





A brain disordered by recent orthographical 
contests has had a violent attack of spell-mania, 
and we give our readers a brief extract of the re- 
sult. e fear the presentation of the entire 
poem would produce disastrous effects : 


“ Spa, spi, spo, spell ! 

Spell these words, and spell them well: 
Chyme, synonymous, virility, 
Time, unanimous, ——— 
Rhyme, analogous, trangu lity, 

ragus, compel, foretell— 
Spa, spi, spo, spell ! 


“ Spa, spi, spo, spell ! 
Spell_these a and spell them well: 


Brazier, glazier, caramel— 
Spa, spi, spo, spell ! 


“ Spa, spi, spo, spell ! 
] these words, and spell them well: 
——— pique, 
Indispensab lity, leek, 
Valetudinarian, squeak, 
Whether, leather, neither, yell— 
Spa, spi, spo, spell !” 





On the 14th of June ice was formed on lakes 
in New York and Pennsylvania, and the cold 
weather which caused this unusual phenomenon 
proved decidedly injurious to crops in the 
vicinity. 





The Anderson School of Natural History, at 
Penikese, although suspended for a time, is not 
by any means abandoned. It is said that Mr. 
Agassiz will not suffer an enterprise from which 
his father hoped so important results to fail. 
It seems that the position of the island entails 
expenses which a more favorable location would 
not render necessary. Every thing has to be 
carried there by a tug, and the result was that 
the living expenses were necessarily high. It 
was therefore needful, in view of this and previ- 
ous expenses incurred, to announce that pupils 
would be charged a fee of fifty dollars; but a 
sufficient number did not apply to make it ex- 

edient to open the school the present year. 
But it is generally believed that the present sus- 
pension of the school will lead to better arrange- 
ments of some kind for the future. 





A distinguishing feature of Atlantic City is the 
large number of excellent small hotels it pos- 
sesses. The average number of summer visitors 
is 20,000. To accommodate this crowd there are 
about seventy hotels and boarding-houses and 
five hundred cottages. Many persons do not 
like the bustle and fashion of large hotels, and 
prefer the quiet family houses, where there is 
comfort and pleasant social life. The atmos- 
phere of Atlantic City is very ary, and many in- 
valids who can not endure other bathing resorts 
experience great benefit there. 





Such a thing as a newspaper was unknown in 
Japan a few years ago; now it boasts of thirty- 
four or more. No nation ever displayed greater 
readiness than Japan to adopt the ways and cus- 
toms of foreign countries. 





The Court Circular gives a curious account 
of Don Alfonso and Donna Maria being “ inter- 
viewed’’ by two special correspondents. The 
visitors passed through the garden in the midst 
of which the villa stands, in Gritz, and handed 
their cards to the policeman, when down came 
the secretary and aids-de-camp of Don Alfonso 
to ask them to step into the drawing-room, 
where they found the princely couple. Accord- 
ing to them, Don Alfonso looks a very young 
man, of elegant appearance and refined manners, 
while Donna Maria appears the very reverse of 
that savage Amazon she might have been sup- 

sed from the rumors current about her. She 
is slim, fair-haired, and with dark blue lively 
eyes. th speak German, and when the inter- 
viewers brought forward their excuses for ob- 
truding, Donna Maria, who, speaking German 
more fluently, mainly carried on the conversa- 
tion, interrupted them by saying how glad they 
were to see them, and how ready they were to 
answer any question which they might have to 
put to them. In talking of recent events, Don 
Alfonso characterized them as blunders to be 
regretted, but which did not disturb his peace 
or shake his intention of remaining in Gratz. 
He had lived there before, and had longed to be 
back again in that fine town. He did not wish 
to take part in the war, and would have pre- 
ferred by far to keep aloof from politics; but 
his brother, whose first subject he was, ordered, 
and he obeyed. He did not want to take Donna 
Maria with him, but she insisted. The princess 
laughed at the picture the interviewers drew of 
her as she lived in the popular mind—on a flying 
steed, with flying hair, and sabre in hand. Ac- 
cording to herself, she wore a lady’s riding-hab- 
it, the only military part of her dress being the 
red cap worn by the Carlists. Both Don Alfon- 
so and Donna Maria declared that various acts 
of cruelty, plundering, ete., which had been laid 





to their charge were wholly false. 
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“IN POSSESSION.” 


HIS fine engraving, which is copied from a 
painting by A. C. Gow in the Royal Acad- 
emy of London, represents a scene in the time 
of Goldsmith, and of which that impecunious 
genius might himself have well been the hero. 
A trio of bailiffs have managed to effect an en- 








trance into the hall of the debtor, whose furni- 
ture they are commissioned to seize, and are 
chuckling over his discomfiture, while the maid 
parleys with her master through the half-open 

oor. The costumes and interior are well worth 
study. The London Times, in speaking of the 
original, calls it ‘‘the best picture in point of 
light and shade that we remember by this clever 
artist.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VIEWS IN COLORADO. 


fe picturesque sketches by our own artists 
on page 448 will serve to illustrate the sub- 
lime scenery of one of the grandest regions of 
our country. Lying on each side of the Rocky 
Mountains, with a landscape combining every 
variety of mountain and valley, hill and plain, 








Colorado may well claim the site of the Garden 
of the Gods. The spot thus designated is about 
a mile and a half west of Colorado Springs, the 
first spot settled in the State, and seventy-five 
miles south of Denver. Through the frowning 
portals seen in the illustration the traveler enters 


| a flowery vale, diversified by sparkling streams 


| 


and silvery water-falls. 
The peculiar characteristic of Colorado scen- 


ery is its famous parks or plateaus, situated at an 
altitude of from seven to eight thousand feet 
above the sea-level, and walled in on all sides by 
lofty ranges of mountains. They have a fertile 
soil, are well wooded and watered, and very sa- 
lubrious, and, moreover, abound in mines and 
mineral springs. ‘The four principal parks are 
the San Luis, which is the lowest and largest, 
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the cafions or steep mountain gorges, a fine spec- 
imen of which is seen on the right-hand side of 
the illustration, with the locomotive whizzing be- 
tween its rocky walls, and bearing civilization to 
the land of the red man and the buffalo. 

A bird’s-eye view shows Denver, the capital 
of the State, with the noted Pike’s Peak loom- 
ing up in the distance. This city is situated on 
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with an area equal to that of all the other three ; 
the South, a vast meadow, pasturing sixty or 
seventy thousand cattle, with a hilly border full 
of gold and silver mines; the Middle, the site 
of some of the finest scenery in the State, and 
about fifty miles in diameter ;. and the North, a 
circular basin twenty or thirty miles in diame- 
ter, the highest and best wooded of any. 
Another interesting feature of this region is 


the Platte River, about thirteen miles east of 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, and amidst 
some of the grandest scenery in the world. 
Though only a few years old, it already boasts 
fine edifices, banks, newspapers, and all the ap 
pliances of modern civilization, and is the cen- 
tre of five railroads. An illustration depicts a 
section of one of its bustling business streets. 

It is a singular fact that while our own tour- 
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ists cross the ocean annually by thousands to 
visit the Alps and the Pyrenees, many English 
gentlemen have their summer homes in Colora- 
do, and come hither to spend the heated season 
among our mountains. We need not go abroad, 
indeed, in search of fine scenery while our own 
territories are brought so near us by the Pacific 
Railroad. 

Colorado contains an area equal in extent to 
all New England and the State of Kentucky. 
It was admitted into the Union as a State dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“For men at most differ as Heaven and earth; 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell.” 
Turspay morning brings Herman's answer to 
his wife’s letter. It is brief, but in some meas- 
ure re-assuring. He makes light of her anxie- 
ties; he ridicules her fears. 


‘* First, as for the Day Star, dearest,” he writes, 
after a few affectionate commonplaces, ‘‘ such an 
offer as you speak of has been made, and is, I 
freely confess, a tempting offer. So complete a 
change of scene, the life and movement of the 
thing, would, I believe, refresh and stimulate 
me. I have been growing dismally stagnant of 
late, and find, as you have yourself observed, the 
ink flow less freely from my pen than of old. 
But, inviting as the opportunity is, I feel that, as 
a family man, I am bound to forego it, and you 
never woujd have heard a syllable about it from 
me. It was rather officious of Lyndhurst to men- 
tion the affair; but these idle men are such in- 
veterate gossips. Be content, dear; I sit in my 
den at Fulham like a spider in his hole, and spin 
copy, with an occasional feeling that I am spin- 
ning it, like the spider, out of my own internal 
econemy. 

**T am sorry you disapprove of the verses. 
They were struck off in the heat of the moment, 
and mean very little except that I was tired and 
depressed when I wrote them. Be happy, dear- 
est; enjoy the simple pleasures of Lochwithian, 
and come back to me by-and-by blooming and 
beautiful as when first I saw your face shining 
upon me under Dewrance’s umbrella at the Eis- 
teddfod 


“The horses are well; the house has a dusty 
look in your absence. Kiss our pet with a hun- 
dred superfluous kisses for me. 

** Your ever-loving husband, Herman.” 


She is comforted by this letter, vague as its 
assurances are. Poor fellow, he owns to a pass- 
ing weariness of his art. If he would but give 
himself rest—surrender his expensive house and 
servants, sell carriages and horses, and come 
down here, where they might live so cheaply! 
Editha explores an empty house in her walk that 
morning, and longs to furnish it for herself and 
Herman. It is a rustic dwelling, on the slope 
of one of the great green hills that look down upon 
the old Priory—a roomy, comfortable cottage, 
built by Mr. Petherick’s predecessor, and lately oc- 
cupied by a retired naval man, who made garden 
and orchard the pride of his life. This old post- 
captain has been dead some months, and his 
cherished garden has been neglected while the 
house waits for a new tenant. It lies a little off 
the high-road, and is at present eight miles from 
a railway station; but the view from its windows 
is one of the finest in this part of the country, 
and the air is purest ether. A year hence there 
will be a loop line to Lochwithian, and this aerie 
amidst the hills so much the more accessible. 

Editha wanders in and out of the empty rooms, 
while the baby and his nurse sit on the lawn 
plucking daisies among the long grass. She 
finds a lovely little room at the side of the house, 
with a French window and balcony overhanging 
the valley, a water-fall babbling below, and rough 
crag and pine-wood towering above. Such a 
study for a poet! Here, surely, inspiration 
would come as it never could in flat, sluggish 
Fulham. Above these are two airy rooms, 
which would make the most delightful nurseries 
for baby. There are just rooms enough for com- 
fort, none to spare for show—a snug little din- 
ing-room, suggestive of a partie carrée at most ; 
a rustic drawing-room, with a big bay-window. 

‘*How happily we might live here,” muses 
Editha, ‘‘ wasting no money upon dinner-giving 
or display! We could manage with one servant 
even, and I could help to keep the house nice. 
What pleasure it would be to me to work for 
Herman—to be really useful to him, instead of 
being only an occasion of expense as I am now! 
And how delightful to live close to Ruth and 
papa! We could go to London sometimes, of 
course—for Herman to superintend the produc- 
tion of his plays, for instance—but I can not think 
that it is necessary for an imaginative writer to 
live in London.” 

The days slip smoothly, gently by at Loch- 
withian — not altogether happy, for the wife's 
heart is full of cares for her absent husband, but 
brightened by many household joys. To be with 
Ruth, to see her child happy, to meet old friends 
again, and go back to the sweetness of youth— 
all this should be enough for happiness, Editha 
thinks; but her heart yearns for the day when 
she can reasonably go back to Fulham. 

Herman's letters all entreat her to stay—to 
make the most of home joys, her beloved hills, 
her old pensioners, and not to hurry back to the 
murky suburb, which has a dusty, shabby look 





now the freshness of summer has worn off, Her- 
man tells her. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst comes over to Loch- 
withian two or three times a week, and joins the 
squire and his daughter in their rides and drives, 
contriving to render himself agreeable to both. 
He cultivates his acquaintance with Ruth, and 
brightens many an hour for the invalid with his 
music. In this fortnight of his life he enjoys 
more domestic happiness than he has known in 
all his previous existence. The freshness of the 
sensation makes it strangely sweet to him. This 
equable life, flowing gently on, without pleasures, 
without excitements, is something utterly new to 
him. 

The fortnight hurries by like a dream, as it 
seems to Mr. Lyndhurst, and yet it is the longest 
fortnight in his life to look back upon—a com- 
plete existence in miniature. 

‘* My mind has taken root here,” he tells Ruth, 
when he pays his farewell visit. ‘‘I feel as if I 
were a native of these hills, instead of the mis- 
erable Cockney I am. I shall fancy myself all 
adrift again when I return to stony Babylon.” 

To stony Babylon he does return, timing his 
departure cleverly—just two days before Edi- 
tha’s. This looks well, and gives an accidental 
air to his presence in the neighborhood of Loch- 
withian. A less-practiced schemer would have 
lingered to the last, and would have managed to 
be Editha’s escort on the homeward journey. 
Lyndhurst departs without having awakened any 
body’s suspicions as to the purity of his inten- 
tions—unless, indeed, there lurks some shadow 
of distrust in the pastor’s honest mind. 

**T don’t quite like that fellow,” says Mr. 
Petherick, when the squire has been praising his 
departed guest. ‘‘He is too smooth. Velvet 
paws always remind me of cats. He made him- 
self so abominably agreeable to us all; and yet 
he seemed a fish out of water, somehow, in spite 
of his easy manner and his air of frank enjoy- 
ment. He is not the type of man to be so de- 
lighted with our innocent countrified pleasures. 
Nature and he don’t harmonize. What kind of 
person is he in town, Editha ?” 

Mrs. Westray smiles at the question. 

‘**T think he is very much the same man you 
have seen here—not quite so frank or genial, 
perhaps. But Herman’s friends are always talk- 
ing criticism, and a man like Mr. Lyndhurst says 
iil-natured things for the sake of being witty. 
He takes life very easily, and seems to have no 
particular purpose in his existence. People call 
him Midas, and say that all he touches turns to 
gold; but I doubt if he has much enjoyment of 
his wealth. He always has rather a tired air, as ~ 
if he had tried all the pleasures of life and found 
them vanity. I never saw him seem so near 
happiness as he has seemed to be here.” 

‘*Humph!” mutters Mr. Petherick, “that’s 
rather odd, isn’tit? Buttercups and daisies would 
seem scarcely the fare for that kind of man—un- 
less he had some motive for liking the buttercups 
and daisies. Perhaps it’s the novelty that pleases 
him. I shouldn’t wonder if Nebuchadnezzar en- 
joyed the grass of the field after the barbaric 
splendor of his However, I must con- 
fess your Mr. Lyndhurst is a problem I can’t 
solve. Does your husband like him?” 

“Very much. He is one of our most frequent 
guests.” 

At last the day comes for Editha’s return. 
She has been at the Priory nearly a month, and 
her presence has done wonders for Ruth—has 
improved her so much that Editha forgets the 
fears which were aroused by her sister’s altered 
looks on her arrival. ‘The sisters spend their 
last evening together alone, in confidential talk. 

** Darling, I look forward to the delight of 
coming down here to live some day,” Editha 
says. ‘‘I know that Herman is tired of Lon- 
don, though I can not induce him to believe that 
he is. All his pleasures are monotonous, and 
the life he leads in town is wearing him out. I 
see it too plainly. We are living expensively, 
and his brain is being exhausted by the effort to 
keep pace with our expenditure. If I could per- 
suade him to do without the society of a few peo- 
ple who amuse him, the rest would be easy. He 
is by nature a student, and I know that he could 
be as happy as the day is long in Captain Fitz- 
gerald’s cottage.” 

**He has your health and happiness to con- 
sider as well as his own,” replies Ruth; ‘‘ and I 
know how much better you and baby would be 
in this clear air. I don’t think Fulham suits 
you, dear. You were looking ill and worried 
when you came.” 

“*T had been anxious about Herman.” 

They talk hopefully of the happy life they 
might lead if Herman would but consent to for- 
sake clubs and parties, and be satisfied with a 
bucolic or meditative existence, remote from the 
stir and thrill of crowds. Fair dream of a fu- 
ture which is perchance impossible! It serves 
to make the sisters happy on this their last 
evening. 

Editha departs at noonday on a blazing Sep- 
tember Saturday, accompanied by nurse and 
baby, trunks, baskets, rugs, umbrellas, a basket 
of ferns for her garden, and a huge hamper of 
country produce—quite a train of heavy luggage, 
which occupies one end of the little platform at 
Llandrysak, and throws the two Welsh porters 
into convulsions of excitement and bathes them 
in perspiration. 

‘The squire and the parson are both in attend- 
ance, and Mrs. Gredby has descended from her 
fastness to offer tribute, in the shape of a large 
fan-shaped nosegay, fragrant with southernwood 
and banked up with hollyhocks, which she calls 
a “* bokay.” 

“T should like you to have something to re- 
member me by when you get home, Miss Edi- 
tha,” she says, ‘‘and the little gentleman like- 
wise, so I’ve made so bold as to bring you a pair 
of ducks.” 

**Oh, Mrs, Gredby, the flowers would have 





been enough,” remonstrates Editha, as the land- 
lady of the New Inn withdraws the corner of a 
white cloth from her basket, and displays two 
innocent beaks hanging pathetically over the 
wicker-work. 

**No, Miss Editha; flowers is very well, but 
you put ‘em in a jug on your drawning-room table, 
and you think no more of’em, ‘They pass clean 
out of your mind. But if you make your dinner 
off a fine pair of ducks, you don’t forget them. 
Their very richness makes an impression. You 
allude to them afterward, and say, ‘The day 
we had Mrs. Gredby’s ducks.’ They’re some- 
thing to look back upon, you see, miss.” 

‘*T shall remember your kindness in any case, 
dear Mrs. Gredby,” says Editha, smiling. 

** Yes, miss, and you'll remember them ducks, 
and so will your good gentleman. There hasn’t 
been a finer couple killed this year, not within 
forty mile. I reared ’em myself, so I ought to 
know—besides feeding of ’em out of my own 
mouth when they was weakly.” 

Mrs. Gredby expatiates on the baby—a chub- 
by, rosy-cheeked young gentleman, in a white 


and small sailor hat; and anon comes © 


the train of some half dozen carriages, which is 
to convey Editha to Shrewsbury. She has books 
and papers to read, she has a basket of Loch- 
withian peaches, and, best of all, she has baby ; 
so the journey can hardly be tedious, thinks the 
squire, as he kisses her and bids her godspeed. 

The journey does seem to her somewhat te- 
dious, in spite of books and baby. Once away 
from Lochwithian, her ardent desire to be home 
makes her restless and impatient—inwardly im- 
patient only, for in outward seeming she is all 
gentleness and repose. She is not given to shift- 
ing her burden of weariness upon other people's 
shoulders. 

It is nearly a week since she has heard from 
Herman, and that fact is sufficient to fill her with 
uneasiness. She feels that she has been too long 
absent from home and duty—feels herself a neg- 
lectful wife, although she has been only obeying 
Herman in prolonging her stay at the Priory. 
How she longs to be with him—to look in his 
face, to see if he has still that worn, worried look 
which made her wretched before she left home! 
How she longs to be sitting opposite him in the 
dear little study, pouring out that strong green 
tea which is his nectar, and listening to his liter- 
ary plans! Between her and this delight there 
are only so many miles, so many hours; but her 
impatience grows.as the miles and hours lessen. 

There is a delay of two hours at Shrewsbury, 
and it is evening—a breathless evening, with a 
gray thunderous sky—when the train enters the 
terminus. Editha has written to announce her 
coming, and expects to be met at the station by 
Herman after this her first absence. She scans 
the faces on the platform eagerly as the train 
moves past them, but can not see that one face, 
with its bright recognizing look, as she has been 
picturing it to herself throughout the journey. 

He is there, no doubt, she tells herself, though 
not in the outer edge of the crowd. She alights 
hastily, and hardly stops to see that nurse and 
baby make their descent safely, so eager is she 
to find Herman. 

“*Lor, mum, you've forgot your traveling- 
bag,” says the nurse, plunging back into the car- 
riage, where that treasury of feminine necessi- 
ties has been left in the rack. 

Editha can not think of traveling-bags. She 
is looking for Herman; but among all those 
hard-faced strangers his dear face appears not. 
The blankness sends a pang through her heart. 

‘*Hadn’t we better get a cab, mum?” says 
the nurse. 

“Yes, Jane. I thought Mr. Westray would 
have been here to meet me.” 

“*And I should have thought so too, mum; 
such a lot of luggage as we've got, and baby get- 
ting so sleepy, poor lamb.” 

The ‘‘ poor lamb” is decidedly fractious. The 
heat, the dust, the long journey, have tried his 
youthful temper. Jane struggles with the dou- 
ble burden of infant and traveling-bag. She has 
the basket with Mrs. Gredby’s ducks over her 
arm. ‘‘ Porter!” she screams, in a shrill, com- 
plaining voice, seeing that Mrs. Westray stands 
helpless, like a suddenly awakened sleep-walker. 

Porters come, and Mrs. Westray’s luggage is 
selected from a mountain of trunks, portman- 
teaus, tin baths, japanned bonnet-boxes, and 
hampers, and then it is stacked upon a rickety- 
looking cab, and Editha, with one despairing 
look along the platform, takes her place in the 
vehicle, 

It is a long drive to Fulham—a dreary one 
after that disappointment. How dull and murky 
London looks after the dewy freshness, the heav- 
en-soaring hills of Lochwithian—a hateful place 
to return to, assuredly, even though it means 
home! ‘The long dusty road, the endless pro- 
cession of shabby suburban villas, dust-whitened 
trees, cabs, straw, rags, and rubbish on the dusty 
pavements, sordid shops, ragged-looking omni- 
buses, every thing ugly and poverty-stricken. 

‘* Why was he not at the station to meet me?” 
That is the question which Mrs. Westray asks 
herself more or less throughout that long jolting 
journey. At the least it looks unkind. He is 
dining out, perhaps, at some social club-dinner ; 
or has gone to see a new play produced at one 
of the theatres—the work of a rival. 

“If he had only written to tell me that he 
would be engaged this ing, I should have 
been spared the disappointment,” thinks Editha, 
and then reproaches herself for feeling wounded 
by this seeming neglect. 

**No doubt he has some good reason,” she 
tells herself. ‘‘ He was too busy to come, per- 





haps, and I shall find him at home, at work, and 
expecting me—in his old velvet coat, with books 
thrown about in every direction, and the tea-tray 
among his papers. Or if he has been obliged to 
go out, there will be a note to tell me why, and 
in an hour or two he will be back. I shall just 





have time to change my dusty clothes and see 
baby put to bed before he comes.” 

‘Thus does Editha sprinkle cool patience upon 
her wounded spirit, and when at last the rn 
blunders into shabby old Fulham, whose High 
Street has a look of having been forgotten and 
left behind by the march of progress, she is pre- 
pared to accept things pleasantly, however they 
may fall out, and to give her husband loving 
greeting, even though he should have gone out 
to dinner on this particular Saturday, and not 
gladden her eyes till between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. She will say, like Desdemona, ‘‘ Men 
are not gods,” and will be content with some- 
bare less than “‘such observancy as fits the 
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A FATHER’S STORY. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY,” ETC. 





“There is no future pan 
Can deal that justice on the self-co: 


iemn’d 
He deals on his own soul.”—Brzon, 





CHAPTER I. 


HE village, or, as the inhabitants call it, the 

town, of Free St. Dunstan’s lies in the wildest, 
flattest, poorest, most unhealthy part of Ulster. 
It has sprung up upon a ‘on and undrained 
bog. Its houses, built in two straggling rows, 
are ill ventilated, ill lighted, low, and heavily 
thatched. Oh, how unceasingly, during the years 
I have toiled among these poor, have I prayed 
and longed for power to help them—power, as 
well as will and heart, todo so. But what could 
I do except try to teach them to love cleanli- 
ness and purity? I think that only those who 
have labored in such a parish as mine can un- 
derstand how hard that lesson was to teach to 
the listless, cheerful, idle Irish poor—so content 
to beg, when begging was feasible; so consist- 
ently avoiding regular work as long as possible ; 
so cheerful to endure filth and destitution; so 
placid under reproof; so satisfied with a glass 
of whisky or a cup of tea in the midst of any 
poverty or uncleanness. . 

The one who did own the power which I en- 
vied—the one who could have done all I vainly 
longed to do—was the old squire, Sir Horace 
Aghner, who owned the village and the bog, but 
lived a couple of miles away at least, on the shore 
of one of our most beautiful loughs. He rarely 
came among us, and when he did it was only to 
look up some faulty tenant of whom his agent 
had complained. Year after year I urged my 
request upon him. I never thought I ought to 
cease entreating for the help my flock so sorely 
needed—for the purifying and draining of the 
village cabins; for the building and gltering that 
were really necessary to make the dwellings 
wholesome. But the old squire always laughed 
and shrugged the matter away ; and so from year 
to year we staggered on, as it were, only not go- 
ing back ; and sickness came among us very oft- 
en, and death was horribly familiar. 

My old appeals to the squire had been renewed 
a hundred times, and unheeded a hundred times, 
when one day he fell down dead upon the lake 
shore, and his hew and na ke inherited 
his title and property, which property proved 
much less than every one had imagined it to be. 

** All the better,” young Sir Horace said to 
me, when I made that remark after the reading 
of the will—*‘the less the better, to have lain 
rusting all these years.” 

I had known the new squire since he was a 
boy. Whenever he came from his mother’s 
home in Dublin to visit his uncle at St. Dun- 
stan’s Castle he had always staid a night or two 
with us at the little vicarage, and we all loved 
him well. You may guess, then, that we were 
glad enough to hail him our landlord in his un- 
cle’s stead. 

But almost immediately after the funeral he 
went to Italy with his invalid mother, who had 
been ordered there at once. 

The spring came, and still he could not leave 
his mother, and she could not return, I think 
that the strong, tender, protecting love he bore 
his mother was what at first had won him such a 
deep place in our hearts—Clare’s and mine. For 
were not we too all in all to each other? Could 
not we feel the deep and clinging tenderness 
which bound the parent to an only child, and the 
child to an only parent? To an — parent !— 
Ihave written the words now, and they shall 
stand. Oh, if they had been true, my love in 
its courage could have been daunted by no work 
or poverty, and I had brought no suffering on 
the life of my only child, who made the life that 
might have been so cramped and dull one long, 
bright, loving day for me. 

The summer of Sir Horace Aghner’s absence 
was the hottest which I had known for fifteen 
years, and life at Free St. Dunstan’s was almost 
unbearable. I used to gaze into Clare's little, 
brave, pale face, and long with an unspeakable 
longing to take her away; but our work was 
there, and there were other reasons to prevent the 
possibility of our leaving home too — reasons 
which my darling could not guess at, though she 
never whispered that she wished to leave the 
rank and glaring bog on which our tiny house 
was built. It was one of the hottest mornings 
of this hot summer, and I felt my eyes grow dim 
and heavy, and my hand weak, as I wrote on 
persistently and indefatigably. No heat nor fa- 
tigue must be allowed to stay my pen when each 

I wrote helped me a little in the one long 
painful effort of my life. 

As I wrote on, staying only a moment now 
and then to drink from the glass of water beside 
me, Clare came in to me, with her hat in her 
hand. When she stood beside my desk, ard 
laid one coaxing hand on mine, I put down my 
pen, glad, as I always was, of such an interrup- 
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tly earnest, so delicately bright. 
oe ios you going out into this shadeless noon- 


'Flaherty.” 

“Clare dear, I have not any more wine for 
Tim,” I said, regretfully. ‘‘I found this morn- 
ing that my store was gone. I will replenish it 
as soon as I can. You must take him a little 


money. Just hold the lid of this desk up, while 
I look for a little packet of alms which I put 
ere.” 


**T wish Sir Horace would come home, papa ; 
don’t you ?” Clare asked, as she stood beside me, 
supporting the lid of my desk, while I searched 
among the papers. ‘‘I wish you would write to 
him, and tell him how the people need his help 
just now. He would be most ready to give it; 

e always was, as far ashe could. And—and I 
think he will be glad for you to tell him. Will 
you write ?” 

I had just given the promise, when her eyes 
fell upon a faded ribbon lying in an inner draw- 
er which I had opened. 

**Papa,” she said, her voice very soft, her 
eyes very bright and pleading, ‘‘ will you give 
me some memento of my mother—something, 
above all, that she has worn? [I have nothing 
to whisper to me of the mother whom I never 
knew.” 

“*Some day, dear child, some day,” I said, 
closing the desk rather hastily, and not telling 
Clare that the faded ribbon was one which she 
had taken from her hair to tie around my neck 
one day when she was but a tiny child. 

‘*Tt has always troubled me, father,” continued 
Clare, almost in a whisper, as she laid her gentle 
hand on my arm, “ to think that in the church, 
where week after week we are together, there 
should be no monument to my mother’s memory. 
I know she lies far away in England, and I know 
that you need nothing to recall her memory to 
you; but then I think—I fancy she would like to 
feel that her name, as well as her memory, is 
there among us. I have wished this for such a 
long, long time, father. Perhaps—perhaps pres- 
ently, when Sir Horace is at home, and our peo- 
ple are better cared for, we shall be able to af- 
ford it.” 

‘* Perhaps so, dear; we will wait and see,” I 
said, without any sign of haste or nervousness, 
though when my child was gone I paced the lit- 
tle silent room with hot rebellious thoughts which 
I could not crush. 

“* If you please, Sir, Blake says he would not 
leave this letter this morning, as he could not see 
you, because there is a paper for you to sign ; 
so he went his rounds first, and has brought it 
now. Will you sign the paper now, Sir?” 

I took up the letter with listless hands as the 
maid left the room, but when I read the address 
my whole thoughts changed, and I opened it with 
a glad expectant smile—a smile which bright- 
ened, too, when there fell from the envelope an 
inclosure addressed to Clare. But if I was 
glad to see the address, how doubly glad I was 
to read the letter! Glad, as Clare's father, to 
read of Sir Horace’s love for her; glad, as the 
shackled minister of a poor and suffering parish, 
to read of the help which was heartily and ear- 
nestly given me. 

**T had hoped,” Sir Horace said, on the last 
page of the ere | covered sheet of foreign letter- 

per, “‘ to be at home myself before this summer, 

ut my mother can not venture to travel yet. The 
steady progress which the cholera is now making 
in Ireland gives me constant anxiety, because I 
know so well how little prepared the people of 
Free St. Dunstan’s are to keep it out of their 
dwellings. I wish the inclosed check were for 
double a hundred pounds, and had been sent you 
sooner; but I have had so many unlooked-for 
debts of my uncle’s to settle that I have been a 
good deal straitened ever since I left England. 
I know how well and wisely you will use what I 
have sent. You remember how we used to plan 
those draining and ventilating matters together 
long ago, and by the time the worst and hardest 
part of the work is completed I hope to send 
more, even if I can not—as I long to do—bring 
it myself, and plead my cause myself with Clare. 
In the mean time, dear Mr. O’Byrne, do let me 
have a line from you to tell me that you too will 
plead my cause; that you are willing to give 
your only child, your darling, into my care—my 
tender, loving care. I think you have known 
for a long time how I love her. I always felt 
that you guessed my secret—the secret I have 
told her to-day in my letter. I might, you will 
say, have waited until I returned to Ireland, but 
the fact is, I long selfishly for an answer from her. 
I long to hear from her own heart that I may 
hope until I see her. I did not think the sus- 
pense would be hard at all, because my love 
makes me so happy, but I find I am not so brave 
as I fancied ; and so I hope and trust that I may 
hear from my darling before I come home to you, 
as I shall do so gladly as soon as my mother’s 
health permits.” 

I read the letter again and again. If I had 
been Clare herself, and had loved him as she 
loved him, I could not have read his words with 
greater pride and gratitude. Then I put it, with 
the check, which I indorsed at once, into my 
desk, and fixed Clare’s letter on the chimney- 
piece, so that the address might meet her eye as 
soon as she entered the room. 

Before I sat down again I went out into the 
hall, and came in to see how it struck me, and 
to picture to myself how her eyes would brighten 
and the pink flush in her cheeks when she saw it. 

My morning task was nearly at an end, and 
my ears were listening expectantly for Clare’s 
step, when my study door was opened, and a 
woman came in to me unannounced, and sat 
down on Clare’s low chair. 

I pushed the heavy gray hair from my face, 
battling with the crushed and hopeless feeling 











which I knew so well, and then I saw my wife— 
ah me! Clare’s mother—sitting there waiting for 
my words. 

‘*You have broken your oath, then, and sought 
me out again,” I said, gazing into the stolid, list- 
less face. 

I don’t know what shé answered, though her 
words come back to me often now in troubled 
dreams. It was an old demand she made; one 
I had often, often had to listen to through all the 

ears I had lived alone with Clare, and my wife 
been worse than dead to me. 

But to-day the agony of listening was greater 
to me than it had ever been before. 

‘*You know that this persistence of yours is 
worse than useless,” I said, my voice trembling 
in its pain—the pain that was as keen to-night 
as if I had not lived through it for twenty years. 
**Did not both you and your wretched father 
swear never to molest me again if I listened to 
your last appeal ?” 

“* He is dead,” she answered, curtly. 

A shudder ran through me to hear her words. 
Hardened sinner as I knew him to be, there was 
something terrible in the idea of his death ; some- 
thing more than terrible to hear of it so dryly and 
hardly from the lips of his daughter. 

- ! How?” 

** Never mind,” she interrupted; ‘‘ you don’t 
care about it, nor do I. All I want you to un- 
derstand by my news is that I am alone in the 
world, and so tired of this half of it that I want 
to get to the other. Give me my passage mon- 
ey, and there is no need for me to break more 
oaths by coming again, because I shall not be 
able to get back across the Atlantic so easily as 
I have been accustomed to cross the Channel. 
But, as you know pretty well, I can not go with- 
out the means.” 

‘* T have been poor enongh all my life,” I said, 
**but never so poor as now.” 

** Rubbish!” she sneered; “‘I am not weak 
enough to believe that, when I have not seen 
your money turn for a whole year.” 

**It—the little I can spare—has been spent 
among our poor,” I said. 

** Not much, I guess,” my wife answered, laugh- 
ing coarsely. ‘‘I can not easily be taken in by 
your paltry excuses. You are putting away, of 
course, for—for her,” she added, pointing up to 
the letter which still stood on the mantel-piece, 
with Clare’s name ready to catch her eyes. 

“For her!” I echoed, bitterly. ‘‘ Have you 
ever let me save for her? Have not debts of 
yours oppressed and weighed me down since— 
since I knew you first, and kept me a poor man 
all my life ? as it not your fault that the rich- 
ly endowed living that was mine was taken from 
me? Was it not your fault that the friends who 
had been always generous friends of mine turned 
their backs on me? Was it not your fault that 

I had to seek a scanty means of livelihood here 
—here, where for years we have had no friends 
and no companicus? Was it not your fault that 
I was led on to be a coward in submitting to you, 
and being tempted to wrong my child—” 

“*You take enough care of her; you see to 
that yourself,” she exclaimed, roughly. 

** My life with her seems often to me nothing 
but one long falsehood,” I said, wearily. ‘‘I 
hate myself, I wish this miserable life at an end 
—oh, sorely I wish it !—when she speaks of her 
dead mother. Could I ever tell her the truth? 
My God! could I live to see the great, great 
wondering, pitying question in her face ?” 

“The very natural and commonplace ques- 
tion, why did you marry her, eh?” questioned 
the woman. 

“* Never mind,” I answered, drearily. ‘‘ It is 
a question which I dare not hear, and the an- 
swer would be a sorrow which I dare not see 
upon my darling’s face. Need we say more to- 
day? I have not the money you want. Is not 
that sufficient answer for you?” 

**You can get it,” my wife said, shortly. ‘I 
will wait while you get it. I fancy you will find 
it before midnight. If not, all the better. I 
shall have a comfortable night’s rest here; it is 
better than that miserable little tavern in the 
village. Besides, I shall see my girl again.” 

**You know the consequence of your forcing 
your presence upon her,” I said, with a voice of 
concentrated passionate anger. ‘‘ You know the 
publicity of disgrace which you will bring upon 
yourself—I do not say upon us, for you would 
care little for that. No plea you can urge after 
that, no oath you swear to me after that, shall 
stop me in winning a legal and entire separa- 
tion. Of what avail will your demands be then ? 
Once break the compact between us, once show 
yourself to Clare as her mother, and it shall never 
be in your power to threaten or trouble me again.” 

Standing in the noonday sunshine, I felt my 
face haggard and wan while I pleaded with my 
wife, though I knew how, year after year, these 
entreaties and arguments had been unavailing. 

And when at last I wearied of this, I told her 
she should have all I possessed, but that that 
was but a few shillings. 

On my way to the door to fetch it from my 
own room I paused once again, and, clasping 
tightly my nervous, weak fingers to keep them 
still, I besought her to stop on this downward 
course of hers before it was too iate. But the 
words—miserably earnest, despairingly entreat- 
ing as they were—were met only by scorn and 
derision; and, tired and sad, I turned away at 
last and left the room. 

When I returned in a few minutes, holding 
in my hand the four-and-twenty shillings which 
was really all I had in the house (I had prom- 
ised her all, and so I would not keep back even 
one shilling), my wife met me with an eager ex- 
citement which was a strange contrast to her 
former manner, but of which in my quiet mis- 
ery I took little heed. 

‘*That is it, is it?” she said, looking at my 
outstretched hand while she held both hers be- 
hind her. ‘* That is all you have, is it? You 





may keep it. I do not want it now. I have 
something here that will serve my purpose better.” 

** Something ?” I echoed, in untold fear. 

** Yes, a check, for which I have just come in 
time.” 
**You dare not go with that in your posses- 
sion,” I exclaimed, grasping her hand with all 
my shaking fingers—‘‘ you dare not!” 

**Loose me!” she grumbled. ‘‘ Let me go 
quiet ; it will be better for you.” 

‘*Never! I will never let this dishonesty be 
committed in my house. ‘That money is given 
in trust to me.” 

‘* Very well,” she returned, with savage obsti- 
nacy, as she turned back to the table, *‘ then I 
will stay and tell the story to Clare. A long 
story it is, rather, but she will stop to listen. 
The very novelty will hold her. I will tell some 
one else too—I have his address here in the let- 
ter. I will tell him this story too. I have read 
enough to know what he aims at, and he will be 
pretty thankful to me for telling him this story 
in time. He will not think it too long, either, in 
his relief that he has been rescued from a mar- 
riage with the granddaughter of one of the most 
notorious gamblers and forgers in England, and 
a daughter of mine. Oh, how laughable! A 
daughter of mine, when he had me taken before 
the magistrates last time I was about here lying 
in wait for you! I have not forgotten the grave, 
grand sort of reprimand he gave me, and which 
I listened to because I knew I could get him to 
help me a bit on my road afterward. And I 
dare say he has not forgotten me either, and will 
be surprised to hear I am his vicar’s lawful wife 
—the mother of the wife he wishes to win. Can 
not you fancy you see his surprise, his high-bred 
scorn and contempt? Ah! you shiver and grow 
white, like the coward you always were. Let 
me go. How can you help robbers getting into 
your study, when the window is open and the 
check on your desk? Let me go. I hate this 
place heartily—so heartily that you have only to 
stand aside now, and you will never see me again. 
I have no wish,” she added, with a sickening cun- 
ning smile, “ to stop the marriage of Sir Horace 
Aghner with your daughter, I shall only be 
obliged to do it if you try to keep from your 
lawful wife the little bit of money which would 
take her safely and comfortably away beyond the 
seas forever, and prevent her feeling obliged to 
make your unfortunate story known to the young 
baronet, who, they say, prides himself—as all 
your baronets do—on the purity of his descent, 
and to our own daughter, and so separating them 
before marriage instead of leaving them to sepa- 
rate after, as we did. He will soon forget her, 
most likely,” she added, watching with keen and 
cruel eyes the fear that ached in mine. ‘‘The 
girl is likely enough to break her heart, I sup- 
pose—girls sometimes do for such as he—but if 
she does it will not be any thing to fret over. It 
will spare her just such a wreck of a life, per- 
haps, as her mother’s,” 

**Oh, hush!” I cried, with a throbbing agony 
in my twitching lips. ‘‘ You can not do this!” 

**T can—I will. I swear it!” she answered, 
with a fierce and desperate decision. ‘‘ Not a 
word or sign of your hypocritical grief or your 
cowardly fear shall move me. It never has, as 
you know, so why should it now ?” 

*“*Q my God!” I cried, and raised my hands 
to shut out the face before me. ‘‘ It can not be, 
it can not be! It would kill me.” 

**The disgrace of tracking me, the death of 
Clare in her love-sickness, or even the contempt 
and disdain of Sir Horace, may kill you,” she 
said, with cruel carelessness; ‘“‘ but it will not 
kill you to have to tell a rich young land-owner 
that a hundred pounds of his property has been 
stolen by an undiscovered thief. Zhat could not 
kill you if you were the baby you behave like. 
Now am I to go, or am I to wait to see my 
daughter? How helpless you stand there, when 
one word of yours can decide it all!” 

“T can not,” I moaned; and I thought my 
heart was breaking, as I covered my aching, tired 
eyes. ‘‘I can not let that go; it is to save my 
people.” 

‘*To save yourself, you mean,” she laughed, 
abruptly, ‘‘and to leave every thing quiet and 
peaceful for you as it never was before; to take 
me so far away that you need never fear another 
visit from me. Now one word. Am I to go or 
stay ?” 

** Go, go,” I whispered, in a voice Clare could 
never have recognized—a voice which I knew 
must sound like the voice of a dying man, round 
whose fevered pillow spirits of darkness strug- 
gled and fought, and shut out from him every 
glimpse of heaven. 

In another minute she was gone, and alone in 
the silent room I stood and faced the past, Dark 
as that past was, shadowed by the clouds of my 
own suffering and the sins of others, it was still 
easier, in this bitter hour, to face that than the fu- 
ture, cloud-shadowed too, but, oh! so much heay- 
ier because the suffering would be my child’s, and 
the sin had been my own—all my own, as I re- 
peated to myself again and again, in my hot and 
agonized self-condemnation. 

Ah, how many years was it since I had lived 
in a world unclouded, since I had been led by 
this woman’s father to seek her for my wife— 
led and tempted to think I loved her by plausi- 
ble falsehoods, which shine out to me now in 
words of fire from the darkness of the years be- 
tween? A whole lifetime, surely—a whole long 
lifetime ; for I was young and hopeful then, and 
had not this heavy weight of white hair on my 
brow. How many years was it since I had first 
known her to be what she really was? A whole 
life even that was, for Clare was lying in her 
arms a tiny unconscious infant—thank God, un- 
conscious! And how long was it since my wife's 
father had thrown off his mask, and—because he 
had married his daughter to a rich man, as he 
supposed, and found the riches were taken from 
him—shown himself the villain he was, and be- 





gan the long secret robbery which had made my 
life almost like a living death? A long, long 
time, for Clare was a woman now—my little 
Clare, my darling, my one tie to work and to 
life and to hope—my child, for whose sake this 
secret had been kept so jealously. Would it 
have been better to have braved it all at first ? 
** Ah, no, no,” I moaned, picturing my darling’s 
face of innocent happiness and calm purity. She 
would return to me soon. I must chase these 
miserable thoughts away. 

What would the bright eyes say when they 
caught sight of the letter up there? 

A sudden swift pain ran through my heart as 
I lcoked up to where I had put it. What if Sir 
Horace had told Clare of the check he sent me? 
Would his tale of love fill all that paper? It 
might—oh, if it would! But suppose— 

Not allowing myself a moment to hesitate, or 
even think of what I was going to do, I took the 
letter down, and opened it with fingers that did 
not seem like my own. 

If it said nothing, I would give it to her open- 
ed; if not— 

I glanced through it, and could hardly distin- 
guish the lines, my eyes were so hot and smarting. 

When at last I could see the words, I read 
them steadily. Oh, what a tale of love they 
told! How Clare’s heart would throb with a 
newer, sweeter life when she read these words, 
which I dare not follow to the end! 

Oh, my heart stopped beating as I read, for Sir 
Horace began now to tell her gladly of the help he 
was going to send me. He told her he knew 
her father would make the best and wisest use 
of his poor hundred pounds, and that he knew, 
too, how tenderly and lovingly she would help 
him. He told her that the plans which he had 
made among us months before could be carried 
out now. That he hoped this would lighten a 
little even her labors among the people to whom 
she was ever good and generous, as well as spare 
them suffering. : 

He told her how grieved he was that he could 
not yet return, as he wished to do, and how, when 
he did so, he hoped to be able to complete the 
work which he trusted his gift would begin. 

No other word could I read. I locked the 
letter hastily in my desk, for Clare could not see 
it. I covered for a moment my smarting eyes, 
fearing my child would read at a glance the ag- 
ony that burned within them. In another min- 
ute the study door was opened, and Clare’s face 
—anxious a little and a little pale—was raised 
to mine. 

**Papa, why do you look so sad? I wish I 
had not left you at all.” 

‘*My dear, I can not always have you with 
me; such luxury is not for me.” 

‘* Hush”—she began, but I interrupted her. 

**You look sad too, my darling. Did the 
cabins seem poorer and more comfortless than 
usual ?” I asked, with a nervous effort to conceal 
my dread of her coming words. 

‘*T think they did,” she said, regretfully, ‘“‘and 
the people more timid, and—almost discontent- 
ed. So was it a wonder, papa, that I caught 
myself wishing for Sir Horace’s return to help 
and cheer them? Do you think,” she mused, 
her eyes wide and wistful, “‘ that he will write to 
you soon ?” 

**No, no; why should he write to me?” I 
asked, hastily; ‘* why should he write to me?” 

**You are harassed, father,” Clare whispered, 
very gently. ‘‘I would not have spoken of it, 
if I had remembered just at that moment how 
anxious you are for his return and assistance 
now. One can not explain these fancies, but I 
had fancied he would write to you. Now come 
to dinner, please, and do not be anxious and 
troubled, father dear. You always do your best, 
and [ try to do mine. We leave the rest in 
hands that are always merciful and pitiful, do 
we not ?” 





CHAPTER II. 


Stow y the days passed on until a month 
was gone, and the weariness of hope deferred 
gathered and deepened on my darling’s face 
morning after morning when the letters came, 
and she looked in vain for Sir Horace Aghner’s 
writing. Yet always afterward she would turn 
to me with a cheerful smile struggling with her 
disappointment, and say a few bright words, as 
if she felt my disappointment must be greater 
than her own. And these words, uttered so 
bravely in her patience, haunted me through the 
day when we had separated for our work among 
the people. 

Such sad and anxious work it was! for the 
cholera had come among us now, hurrying on 
from cabin to cabin, and on his track grim Death 
marched steadily. How brave Clare was through 
that sad time! With all my striving and pray- 
ing for strength to help and power to soothe, my 
strength and power were never as hers. 

The deadly epidemic swept on across the bog 
unstayed and unhindered, and every day I stood 
beside an open grave, and felt—O God, how 
keenly !—that I myself had caused the mourn- 
ers’ tears and anguish. Would not Sir Horace 
Aghner’s gift, and the carrying out of his wise 
plans, have warded off this terrible scourge? If 
we had been prepared, it would not have made 
this havoc among us. 

But these thoughts I fought with as if they 
had been murderous ones, because I knew they 
would unfit me for my work. 

Morning, evening, and night Clare sat beside 
the sick and dying; or moving about the dreary 
little kitchens, providing and caring for the moth- 
erless children ; or cheering and encouraging the 
strong men, smitten suddenly helpless by the 
horror which had left that one chair vacant on 
the hearth; or she would gently carry out of 
sight the empty cot beside the mother’s bed; 
while I—always bearing the terrible weight of 





my own sin—felt its punishment sometimes 
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greater than I could bear in silence, while I 
watched her still and quiet bravery. 

Beyond the hard work, the sleepless nights, 
the constant confinement in close rooms, and 
the fear, something else was telling sadly upon 
Clare, and I knew well what this was. 

‘You have written to Sir Horace Aghner ?” 
she would sometimes ask me, pretending she had 
forgotten whether she had asked me before ; 
and when I said—with truth, though I hated 
myself for the words—that I had written long 
ago, she would smile wistfully as she wondered 
whether he had received my letter. 

But gradually she gave up speaking of this, 
growing calmer and calmer, more and more pa- 
tient, as I became more restless. It seemed as 
if some ever-present overpowering anxiety was 
slowly eating my life away. But one day—I 
know I shall never forget that day—Clare asked 
me for help for a poor sick woman, left a widow 
in the night, and when I told her what I had 
hoped I might hide from her for a while, that I 
had no more to give, she hid her face suddenly 
in both her hands, and sobbed as if the pent-up 
agony of weeks had broken loose at last. 

And I couldn’t comfort her, I only felt as if 
nothing that I had had to bear through all my 
life could have been so hard as to see my dar- 
ling’s agonizing tears. ‘‘*Clare, my child,” I 
sid, my weak voice broken in its entreaty, 
‘‘hush, hash; perhaps we have borne it all 
now. Surely we two shall soon be at rest like 
the others.” 

Her sobs—each one that shook her slight frame 
piercing my very heart—were hushed by one 
strong effort, and my darling looked up at me, 
her eyes brave and wistful through the tears. 

‘Not, I pray God, till our work is finished, 
father. Would they not be more desolate, more 
helpless, and poorer still without us ?” 

And from that day Clare never wept before 
me, but in her silent sorrow, as the long-deferred 
hope grew harder and harder to bear, she clung 
to me with a piteons child-like dependence which 
she had never shown even through all her child- 
hood. And I noticed now that her untasted 
food was always put away to be carried to some 
famishing child, and indeed, though I strove so 
hard to persuade her to eat, it was but a sorry 
pretense for both of us; and so it was comfort- 
ing sometimes to see the hungry poor enjoying 
what we could not touch, 





CHAPTER IIL 


‘* Wit you go quickly, please, Sir, as she was 
near dying when the messenger left the tavern ?” 

‘** The Orange Flag, a little inn upon the Dan- 
dalk road? I know it. I will go at once.” 

I walked hastily the five miles of glaring high- 
way which lay between Free St. Dunstan’s and 
the Orange Flag, and I reached the road-side 
tavern worn and jaded. The landlord led me 
to a substantial old barn which lay back in a 
field, answering my questions on the way. 

**She was found this morning at dawn, Sir, 
lying on the road a little farther on, moaning, as 
we at first fancied, in her sleep, that she had been 
robbed in Dundalk of one hundred pounds. Why 
that idea—it could only have been a delirious 
fancy, 1 expect—should bring her back toward 
Free St. Dunstan’s I can’t make out; but it 
seemed as if she was trying to come to tell you 
this, just as if she fancied you could help her 
about the robbery she was raving of. She 
doesn't look a very likely one to have a hundred 
pounds about her, but she kept muttering that 
you would know, and could stop it. Just as if 
you, Sir, at Free St. Dunstan’s could stop money 
stolen in Dundalk! I don’t expect you'll find 
her alive now, Sir; they told me she was going 
off fast an hour ago.” 

Robbed in Dundalk—of a hundred pounds! 
Coming to tell me of it that I might stop it! 
Could I stop Sir Horace Aghner’s check ? 

How the questions haunted me as I stood in the 
barn, gazing down upon my wife’s haggard face! 

**Too late for her to know you, I fear, Sir,” 
said the kindly hearted woman of the house, lin- 
gering for an instant to speak with me in the 
infected air; ‘*but we sent because’the poor 
thing seemed so anxious to see you, The chol- 
era evidently overtook her as she was walking 
toward Free St. Dunstan’s.” 

** Haye you searched for any clew as to who 
she is?” I asked, each word faltering on my iips. 
** If not, I will look myself.” 

I think she saw how my fingers trembled while 

"I felt my wife's dress. I know she saw how white 

and faint I grew, for she hastened to fetch me a 
glass of wine before she went away and left us 
two alone. 

No check, no paper at all, no clew in any 
thing to name or address. 

As I turned again in my misery to the hastily 
made bed on which my wife lay, she opened her 
eyes, and for a minute gazed into my face. 

** Robbed !” she faltered, almost incoherently ; 
** robbed of —” 

I laid my fingers softly on her lips. The mo- 
ments were too few and precious now to be 
spent so. 

“You can easily say it now,” she went on, 
with a great effort, ‘‘ that the check was stolen, 
and perhaps you may get it back. I was coming 
to tell you, and to frighten you into giving me 
more, when this came upon me. Go on pray- 
ing, if you like; it’s as good to listen to as any 
thing else.” 

The check had been stolen, and I was using 
every means in my power to trace it. 

I could tell Sir Horace Aghner that, for the 
words were true—trne as far as words went. 
Through the long walk home, through the sleep- 
less night, and through the day of that poor fu- 
neral (which I had not power to make less poor) 
the words haunted me. I must write them to 
Sir Horace—write and post them hastily, that it 


might not be too late for me to change my de- 
cision, 

But I did not write them; and as post after 
post came in and brought no tidings, I had still 
to witness Clare’s speechless pain. 

Yet she was always my bright child, my ever- 
ready counselor and helper, even my hopeful com- 
forter, till that one miserable August evening. 

I had been reading the burial service over one 
of our little ones—a happy child, who twenty- 
four hours before had run beside me over the 
spot where I had laid her. It was late on in the 
calm summer twilight when I entered the little 
hall at home, and called Clare. I always did 
so, yet seldom now expected the ready reply. 
None came to-day, and I went wearily on into 
the silent bright little room where tea stood on 
the table, and where Clare’s work lay about as 
she had left it before she went out in the morning. 

She had been hemming new white sheets for 
the little one whom I had just laid in her last 
bed, and I felt my eyes grow dim as I moved 
them aside. 

Though we so often took our meals separately 
now, I felt an unaccountable depression when I 
saw the servant bring in the urn without waiting 
for Clare, and set my solitary chair. 

“* Miss O'Byrne has not returned yet ?” I ask- 





ed, as lightly as I could, 
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and had only half an hour ago left the village, 
thinking his rn work there was over. 

All that night he spent with me beside my 
child, and I felt that this must be the last, as it 
was the hardest, of the many struggles of my 
life. What! had I not known that day after 
day and night after night spent in the impure 
and ill-drained dwellings would kill my child? 
Why had I not taken her away? Duty and 
work! What were they in comparison to my 
darling’s life—the life which was fading so fast ? 
How long should I be left behind? Ah, could I 
ever win a place beside her again ?—I who, though 
I knelt beside her, carried an unacknowledged 
falsehood on my lips and in my heart; I who had 
killed her by my sin! 

In the awful hush of our waiting and our fear 
I wrote to Sir Horace Aghner, and told him all 
the truth. I told him how his gift had been 
abused, when it would have saved the lives of so 
many of our people. I told him why my child 
was dying now of the terrible disease with which 
she had so bravely fought for others, and of sor- 
row and disappointment. I told him how I had 
kept back his letter to her, and that it was too 
late to give it her, for she could never under- 
stand it. God knows I-did not in that awful 
night make my dark sin less dark; and the 
words I wrote were blotted with hot tears. Then 
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“THERE IS ROOM FOR ONE OTHER,” 


‘*She’s lying down, Sir. _ I was to call her to 
tea when you returned, but I thought, perhaps, 
it would be better not.” 

**T will go myself,” I answered ; but my heart 
sank so in my unspeakable fear that I knew my 
words wereonly a whisper. 

Though I opened her bedroom door so softly, 
she started up when she saw me, and pushed her 
hair from her pained face. 

“* Tea-time, father?” she asked, with a little 
wan smile into my eyes. ‘‘I am ready. I was 
a little tired, and I thought I would rest till you 
came. I am so glad we are going to have tea 
together again. It will be like old times. You 
won’t mind if I come down as I am, will you? 





putting up my hair is such a trouble.” 

With one swift glance into her face I saw the 
truth. Had I gone from bed to bed with the 
terrible plague for so long without being quick 
to recognize its touch? I held my child to my 
heart clingingly, as I had held her once twenty 
years before—the tiny infant who was the only 
treasure left me in the world—and my wrung 
pens cried, shrieked to Heaven for pity on us 
both. 

Then I left directions with the servant, and I 
myself ran—ay, old as I was, ran like a school- 
boy—for the doctor, who lived two miles away, 





I begged him, for Clare’s sake, to come, because 
it might not even yet be too late for his voice to 
reach her; and after that the hours dragged 
heavily, always to that one anxious, frightened 
cry, which must have echoed as a prayer among 
the arches of heaven, ‘‘ Will he be in time? Can 
he be in time ?” 

“*If she had been well and strong when the 
disease attacked her,” Dr. Elliot said to me as 
the days went on, and Clare lay still unconscious 
in her agony, ‘‘I could have bidden you enter- 
tain some hope; but I feel that I dare not. Na- 
ture was so utterly exhausted. We must be pre- 
pared for the worst.” 

And then I found that all the sorrows of a life- 
time can not teach us to be prepared for the worst. 

“‘If she would only know me,” I moaned, 
gazing into the vacant eyes; ‘‘if she would only 
understand me while I confess all to her, and 
then if I could hear her forgive me! If only Sir 
Horace would come, that she might look upon 
his face before she died! Then I could bear to 
see the end before I shrink away from his pres- 
ence.” 

White and still in the whiteness and stillness 
of the summer twilight Clare lay, gazing at me 
at last with a gathering consciousness in her wide 
dim eyes. 








‘*Tf,” whispered Dr. Elliot, watching her anx- 
iously, ‘‘if she linger through the night—” 

Jf she lingered through the night—through 
one short swift-flying night! I heard no other 
word, I reeled from the bedside, blind and help- 
less, covering my face as the sobbing ery passed 
my lips, ‘‘ Will he be in time! O my God, let 
him be in time!” 

The twilight deepened, and I sat alone at my 
watch. I was glad Dr. Elliot could not stay. I 
could not have borne this anxiety unless I had 
had to bear it alone with my God. At dawn he 
was to come ‘again, and I longed for yet dreaded 
it: longed for the hepe he might give, dreaded 
the words of certain doom which he might utter, 
which I felt sure he must utter, because he had 
said, ‘‘ By morning she will, I think, have ceased 
to suffer.” 

Was it nearly daylight now? Was the agony 
nearly lived through? 

**Father”—the low, weak voice pierced me 
like a sword—‘‘ father, kiss me. I have seen 
you near me; I have never missed you. 1 want 
you to talk to me of how my mother died. That 
will help me.” 

My white lips were on my darling’s when I 
heard a long soft rapping at the outer door. 

**T will be back in one minute, love,” I said. 

‘* Don’t leave me, father,” she murmured, 
faintly. ‘‘We have been always together, and 
it is so strange to me. I am entering the valley, 
father. Oh, stay and talk to me of the Home 
beyond.” 

But I went. Not to hide the anguish that her 
words caused me, but because 'I felt a sudden 
hope leap up within me. Straight in to me from 
the dusky summer night came Sir Horace Aghner, 
his grave face deadly pale, his breath qnick and 
hard. He did not speak to me one word—did I 
not feel that he could never utter word to me 
again ?—but he did take my hand for a moment 
before I led him to my darling’s room. 

At the door I suddenly paused, ‘I will tell 
her,” I faltered, and left him there while in low 
broken whispers I told her who waited to see her. 

There came a smile upon the wan, wasted lips, 
but no surprise, no question. I knew it was too 
late for that. Then, unable even to prepare him 
for the change he would see, I signed to Sir Hor- 
ace to go in, and I crept away even from the 
door—away into the darkness. What right had 
I among them, when I had blighted both their 
lives ? 

I never knew how the hours passed until I 
saw the soft fair August dawn breaking above 
the distant level line of bog. And then Dr. 
Elliot came. When he saw me for the first 
time ‘away’ from Clare's room, his one quick 
thought showed plainly on his face. I could 
not undeceive him, and he entered Clare’s room, 
treading softly with the step cf one who enters 
the chamber of death. Still I stood without, 
cold and tremulous, upon the threshold, and I 
thought that some whole lives had only held the 
agony of those few minutes while I felt that my 
3 child was passing through the valley, as she 
had said, and I was shut out here, by my own sin 
against her, and against him who had. the best 
right to be with her now. 

I remembered how she had said, beside anoth- 
er death-bed, that the sudden and wonderful 
change to the brilliancy of the glorious Home 
which awaits us in one moment equalizes all in- 
equalities here. 

Was she-even now entering this glorious 
Home? Ah, whata thought, while I stood with- 
out, helpless and powerless! Suddenly, yet very 
softly and tenderly, my raised clasped hands were 
taken in Sir Horace’s, and he bent to speak to 
me with gentle grave anxiety. 

**Clare is wondering where you are; is long- 
ing to see you. Dear old friend, why leave the 
loving watch which you have held so long ?” 

““Was it—was it—does she know you? Was 
it too late?” 

‘* Not too late. She knows me,” he answered, 
his words low and sad, but not broken and inco- 
herent like mine. ‘* Not too late; and, please 
God, she will be spared.” 

The words of hope, uttered so kindly by the 
voice which should have condemned me, the pity- 
ing glance of the eyes which should have hated 
to look upon me, unmanned me now that the 
terrible doubt and suspense were over; and, in 
my great and new-born hope, and in my utter 
weakness, I fell fainting to the ground, swallowed 
up as it were in a great sudden darkness. 

The torturing fever in which I lay through all 
that autumn time has passed now, and my heart 
is calm and untroubled, as I never thought that 
it could be again. But I know that my tired 
feet are slowly treading the valley from which 
Clare came back to us on that summer morning 
nearly a year ago. Every luxury surrounds me 
now; every care is lavished upon me. My 
daughter’s tender watchful love and her hasband’s 
strong and gentle comfort and support make the 
way smooth for me ; but still it is the way through 
the valley to the Home beyond; and, if I might, 
I would not have it otherwise. 

Last night I went from our beautiful home 
here on the lough shore to preach my last sermon 
in the church on the bog—the last sermon which 
I may ever preach. After it was over, and the 
people whom I have learned to love liad all dis- 
persed, I watched Clare standing below the mar- 
ble tablet which at last hangs there with her 
mother’s name upon it—only the name. 

“There is room for one other,” I said; ‘I 
would like only the name too. Will you prom- 
ise to put nothing more ?” 

Horace promised what I asked, seeing how 
earnestly I wished it; but Clare’s eyes were wet 
and wistful, and she clung to my arm as she used 
to do in those old days when we two were all the 
world to each other, 

But I know now that, even without the name 
upon the marble, they will remember me always, 
and even love my memory too, in spite of all. 
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CAPTURE OF WILD ELEPHANTS 
IN INDIA 


HE vast jungles in the southeastern portion 
of the Mysore territory are infested with 
herds of wild elephants, whose depredations on 
the adjacent lands have retarded agriculture to 
a serious extent. A project was lately set on 
foot by Mr. G. P. Sanderson, a young and ener- 
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getic officer in the service of the Mysore govern- 
ment, to convert these elephants to some use by 
capturing and taming them. 

Mr. Sanderson’s design was to drive a herd 
into a strongly embanked channel leading out of 
the Honholé River, escape being cut off at one 
end by a deep ditch, and the other opening on 
the river, guard 


by strong posts, On the 9th of June the ele- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. — 


‘oan being reported in the neighborhood, a 
arge party of natives, led by Mr. Sanderson and 
two other ardent sportsmen, hurried to the spot, 
and quietly drove the animals toward the chan- 
nel. The leading elephant, being pushed from 
behind by his companions, tumbled over the bank, 
and the latter soon followed. ‘This having been 
effected, the embankment was quickly strength- 
ened, large fires lighted at intervals along it, and 
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watchers placed for the night. The scene may 
be better imagined than described—the huge mon- 
sters bellowing from the dense jungle within, the 
glaring fires and the demon-like watchers without. 

The next point was to move the elephants into 
a still smaller inclosure, which was prepared close 
by. It was funnel-shaped at the mouth, and 
formed of trunks of trees firmly fixed in the 
ground, the snare being disguised by branches 


and brush-wood. Over the neck of the funnel, 
so to speak, a drop formed of two large cocoa- 
nut-trees lashed together was suspended by a 
rope, to be severed at a stroke when the elephants 
were allin, Several visitors, among them three 
ladies, were attracted to the exciting scene, a 
place of safety near the entrance being secured 
for the latter. ‘The sketch given represents the 
final scene. The elephant lying in the fore- 





ground, furious in defense of her calf, was of 
necessity shot. Her calf, after a most plucky 
and amusing resistance, was captured, and will 
be perceived tied to a tree by a jungle creeper 
supplemented by a native’s waist-cloth. The rest 
of the herd, terrified by fire-brands, rockets, and 
guns, were driven toward the Khedda, and, led 
by a troublesome tusker which had long kept the 
others at bay, marched majestically, one by one, 


453 


through the gate. After a short pause, owing 
to a stand being made by a few of the most re- 
fractory, the last of the herd went in with a rush, 
closely followed by a frantic native waving a fire- 
brand. An officer, sitting ready on a branch of 
& tree, now cut the rope, and the drop fell amidst 
loud cheers, thus capturing the rich prize of fifty- 
three elephants. These were brought out, one 
by one, with the assistance of tame elephants. 


The latter advance in a body, and gradually cut 
off one from the herd; while amusing it and dis- 
tracting its attention, its legs are warily tied by 
trained men; after this no difficulty is encoun- 
tered. Other herds are known to be in the neigh- 
borhood, and it is hoped that Mr. Sanderson will 
be equally successful with them. The capture 
described includes twelve valuable tuskers, and 
its value is estimated at over $20,000. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. F. C.—Make basques buttoned behind entirely of 
lengthwise puffs separated by Valenciennes insertion 
for the girls’ nansook dresses, The short skirt should 
be trimmed with two or three puffs and a flounce edged 
with lace. White chip hats trimmed with white gros 
grain, daisies, and an ostrich tip are worn by little 
girls. The lady's gray linen should have a French 
basque, belted, and a deep round over-skirt. 

Baoxwoovs.—A white chip or straw toque is what 
you want. They are for sale at all millinery houses 
here. 

Cc. A. P.—Your plaid silk is in excellent style. You 
should use it for a basque and deep over-skirt, with 
sleeves and lower skirt of plain gray or plain black 
silk. We do not advise you to have your dresses dyed, 
as they seldom give satisfaction. The purple silk 
might be similarly made with plain purple or with 
gray. Your hat should be trimmed with the color of 
your dress, or else with white or black. 

Anxious To Know.—Your marine blue is stylish and 
suitable for you. It will look well with gray, or with 
écru; but both fabrics should form parts of the dress 
instead of one being used merely for trimming. For 
instance, your gray and black plaid should make the 
basque and deep apron over-skirt, while the sleeves, 
lower skirt, and flounces should be of blue silk. 

A PEnnsYLvANiaNn Supsorrper.—Make a basque and 
apron of the Irish poplin, with sleeves and lower skirt 
of silk. Put shirred silk on the basque like the pattern 
sent you. 

L. B.—Get gray or brown de bage for your traveling 
dress for the South. Make it with a basque and deep 
over-skirt simply trimmed with pleatings. Have a 
straw toque hat with navy blue grenadine twined 
around the crown, hanging in loops behind, and one 
long end passed around the neck. 

Mxs. 8. A. L.—The belt most worn is an ordinary 
repped belt ribbon, fastened on the left side under a 
cluster of loops, and two long ends of gros grain rib- 
bon of the same color. Sashes are very little worn. 

M. W.—If your questions were all of the nature of the 
last, you could hardly have expected us to surrender 
space for an answer. It seems scarcely credible that 
a well-bred gentleman should ask whether he can, with 
propriety, go to the parlor or the dinner-table in his 
dressing-gown, or whether he should offer his right 
or left arm to a lady. We have no room for reply to 
questions like these. 

Roanoxe.—Mrs. H. P. Spofford is the author of the 
story, Madeline Schaefer, which®appeared some time 
since in Harper’s Magazine, 

C. D.—A gentleman should always offer his arm to 
a lady in the evening; but in the daytime only when 
they are married or engaged. There are a number of 
treatises on etiquette extant, but we hesitate to recom- 
mend one above another. 

Lry-or-rue-Vatiey.—In the Ugly Girl Papers you 
will find directions for the care of the eyebrows. If 
you will take arsenic as a cosmetic, pray do so only 
under the advice of a physician. We can not under- 
take any such responsibility. 

Wavenr.ey.—It seems to us self-evident that on meet- 
ing a friend at home or abroad you should inquire 
after the health of his or her family. Unless you are 
on very intimate terms with the hostess, and are quite 
sure that she will not consider it a liberty, you should 
ask permission before taking a friend with you to a 
party. Under some circumstances you can invite a 
gentleman to accompany you as an escort. 

Mrs. W. D. W.—A black alpaca dress for a girl of 
sixteen should be made by the Pleated Basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. VIII. Trim 
with knife pleatings. 

A. P. 8.—Pearl gray silk is the most suitable colored 
wedding dress for a bride with red hair. If you are 
married in your traveling dress, you could wear brown 
or dark blue-gray. Your sample is gray wool serge, 
and is not water-proof. The bride and groom should 
wear gleves of the same shade. 

Grutiz.—Do not cut your lace shawl, but get your 
dress-maker to drape it for you. They can not be 
made to look like a Dolman. Biue sashes are still 
worn by children, though brown remains the most 
fashionable. 

Craupe Metnorre.—Yonu should cut off the front of 
your écru Mexicaine polonaise for a basque to match 
the back, and have an apron over-skirt made of the 
remainder. If the pieces of the skirt are narrow, an 
ingenious modiste will put in ebirred brown silk (like 
that of the ekirt) to enlarge them; or else you must 
match it with new Mexicaine and make a fuller over- 
skirt. Such suite will be very popular this year, and 
yours seems worth the trouble and expense of al- 
teration. 

Mas. W. F. H.—A black cashmere sacque with long 
front and short back, trimmed with crimped tape fringe 
and with ruches of the crimped tape, is what you need 
for cool days. 





PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN. 

Tue system being put under the influence of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few 
weeks, the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft, and 
velvety, and, being illuminated with the glow of 
perfect health from within, true beauty stands 
forth in all its glory. The effects of all medi- 
cines which operate upon the system through the 
medium of the blood are necessarily somewhat 
slow, no matter how good the remedy employed. 
While one to three bottles clear the skin of pim- 
ples, blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, come- 
dones, or ** grabs,” a dozen may possibly be re- 
quired to cure some cases where the system is rot- 
ten with scrofulous or virulent blood poisons. 
The cure of all these diseases, however, from the 
common pimple to the worst scrofala i is, with the 
use of this most potent agent, only a matter of 
time. Sold by dealers in medicines. 

COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS. CURED. 
Craverack, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir,—I am sixty years of age, and have 
been afflicted with Salt Rheum in the worst form 
for a great many years, until, accidently, I saw 
one of your books, which described my case ex- 
actly. I bought your Golden Medical Discovery 
and took two bottles and a half, and was entire- 
ly cured. From my shoulders’ to my hands I 
was entirely covered with eruptions, also on 
face and body. I was likewise afflicted with 
Rheumatism, so that I walked with great difficul- 
ty, and that is entirely cured. May God spare 
a a long life to remain a blessing to mankind. 


ith untold itude. 
Com. ] or Mrs. A. W. Witt1ams. 
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Fox twelve years the superiority of “‘ Larrp’s Bloom 
or Yourn” to all other beautifiers has been admitted ; 
and since the decision of the Board of Health it has 
been recognized as the only harmless cosmetic. Sold 
by all druggists.—[Com.] 














Copyine Wuert..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the (te lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS and CA’ CATARRH.—A late 
who had suffered for years from Deafness 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude ones her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to an = similarly afflicted. Address 
M CLA GETT, Jersey City, N. J. 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











Colgate & Co,’s Violet Toilet Water, 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 
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rter. 
(Patzntep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 
Wear corsets. 
Suitable alike for children, miss- 
and elderly ladies. 








es, young 

Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a ey oon 

in een, and one of the Dress Reform 

“T consider it the best com: — between a pom 

and waist I have ever seen, ving the advantages of 
Sane Ladies, mail on ~y 


the former without its evile” 
of price: Children, $1 75; 
stating size give waist m 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fit: pane, most comfort- 







the garments, is easil. 
yet there is n fo no pes ity of the 
straps slippin, The bosom — 
or wires. the only corset that can be honestly 
Pao wy alike by By mail on ree singers, tot price, 
and dressmakers. Sent by mail on 
In stating size, give {Satteen, 
waist measure. Eng. f° 50. 
its and Canvassers wanted. “Send for ya 1. 
GEO. FROST & CO., 
Box 1604, Boston, Mass, 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 





Previous to our removal to 54 West eso gpevemel St. 
near Sixth Avenue, - will offer the largest stoc of 


awe fever on the premises, “ Invisibles” 
from $2 upward. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Every article reduced to cost price. Please call and 
examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


weer STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥-» 
UP STAIRS. 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 

one way. 

F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, “Creme 
Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per box. 

¥, COUDRAY’S HAIR TONIC, $1 per bottle. 

F. COUDRAY'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 
hair blonde, $2 per bottle. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 

all charges, or C.O.D., with of examination. 








STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


t#- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gg 
Wrru Parice-List, Mamep Free on Arpiioarion. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 
Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
Fire-Proof. By using Lamp, wa- 
ter can be boiled in a short time. 
Earthenware will make better 
and sweeter Tea, Coffee, or Choc- 












olate than metal of any kind. If 
by accident the Kettle is broken 
a new one can be supplied at a 
trifling cost. For © further particu- 
lars, send Postal Card for Circu- 


lar, to 
ey MoDorrrz, & Srrarton, 51-59 Federal Street, 
ApRaM Pannen & Co., 151-8 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
AxszaM Frenon & Co., "101-3 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Tt. 
Mannine & Co., 601-8 N. Fourth St., St. oO. 


, San 
Trxpate & Mrrouent, 107 Chestnut St., —_ 
or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade rally. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


‘AN, ask your Dro ist 
my ae Mot. om Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 










consult Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM. 

717 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


A Retired English Physician sc: 


ward, on receipt of three-cent rand Weakness for the pos- 
itive cure of Female Diseases and 


som» Sit FRANC Gis RANBoLPa i ‘D. F.R.S, 


7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Dont Fail to Read 


The Court of 
The American Gasar; 


New York, Washington, and Long 


Branch Unroofed. 
Now being Published in 


The Weekly Welcome, 


The New 3-cent Weekly. 


Sold by all Newsdealers. 


THE BEST profes- 
sional Red or a 





y wows 4 of Sportsmen’s 
Good find Novelties, will 
be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of 10c. 

Address WARD B. SNY- 
DER, 84 Fulton St., N.Y. 

















WILCOX & KINNEY. 


BEDDING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE. 
Mattresses made over. Feathers renovated. 
No. 59 Fourth Ave., Opposite Stewart's, 


M. L WILCOX } (late with 
E. B. KINNEY,{ Mesers. B. W. Merriam & Co.) 


OOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and 


Pat. Adjustable Mirrors, 
In which Ay can a - ee as By ok see us, 
side, an ck view a 
O Manactured by SCOTTRON & ELLIS, Sate W. A. 
177 ‘Canal Street, New York. 
we nd stamp for Circular. 


BUY J.&P. » COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for y your MACHINE. 


J\UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 548 Broadway, New York 


























ESTABLISHED 


1850 


Enameled Chamber Suits, 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 








BARGAINS 
FURNITURE. 1850 | 





Sj 


ESTABLISHED | 





Walnut Chamber Suits, 
Maple & Rosewood Chamber Suits, 


Furniture in Eastlake’s Design. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-Room Furniture in Great Variety, Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., selling at extremely low prices. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Corner Spring & Crosby Streets, New York. 








4th JULY PISTOLS. 






Paver Pistols, 


sre Ca 4 
FISH & SIM N, 132 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ADIE can save one half pres- 
ent cost of Ruming by 
using our “Box Pleater.” Can pleat 
any material used ys mt, 

id, for 60 cta. rd sam- 

ple Ruffling sent for stamp Be, 10 cts. 
D. B. LEACH, 189 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 

Pn most practical, and the am economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be ao by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a <a who stands at the 

of his te and who is —nene the ablest 
dressmaker in the United 8 What Worth is to 








Auuress 





McCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
he 8 which are issued in Harper's Bazar 


N.B.— 
can be 0, 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 











IMPORTANT (ortine BIAS TRIMMING 


made a ain b a 
TO ELLIOT? IDE. 
very lady knows the aitiealty 
VER LAD of eatin as of uniform an 
E Y ¥ on width. With _ 
Guide a mistake is pean the work can be 
formed as accurately and rapidly as the cuttin Pf a 
straight strip. We send the Guide Scale by mail, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents to introduce this 
wonderful improvement wanted ever: Ng Address 
SCALE GUIDE CO., 43 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Youth and Freshness preserved in- 
— by the use of Turkish 
pecialties, ” penne and sent 


upon po t of 80 cents, a Oy fe 
TURK isx MEDICA ., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 

Lg yg 318 pages, contains New ge | 
without Dru ome Treatment an 
Radical hog Mailed for $1 50. reular on 
receipt of stamp. A. PARKER, 17 East 
58t Street, ew York. 


V Tt HITE Stamping Powder, that will stam get 
distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, i we oe 
ae oy r box ‘A mail. Made only’ by BENTLEY & fe, 
273 6th Ave., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Hanging Pictures or a 2S 
cts. et ned ard. Sent by mail. Address <a 
ding Co., 365 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
1s ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 


GOOD FOR 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








STRANGERS 


VISITING THE 


CITY 


Are respectfully requested to examine the stock of 


Arnold, Constable, & C0, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St., 


NEW YORK, 
CONTAINING ALL THE 


LATEST NOVELTIES, 


which they are now offering at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
to reduce Stock prior to their 
SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, viz.: 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, all the choice varieties. 

COSTUMES, Reception, Street, and Evening. Cash- 
mere Mantles, Made-up Lace Over-skirts and Jack- 
ets, Thread Lace and Llama Lace Shawls and Jack- 

ets, Embroidered Box Costumes, 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Outfits for Infants, Misses, and Ladies, of every 
description, Ready-made and to order. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, Infants’ Ward- 

robes, Bathing Suits, Boys’ Suita, 3 to 8 years, Paris 
Underwear, French and American Corsets, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
Linen Collars and Cuffs, Gents’ Improved Dress Shirts, 
GENTS’ & BOYS’ YACHTING SUITS. 
Black Silks, Fancy Silks, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
Louisines, Foulards, Pongees, Dyoor Cloths, 


SUN UMBRELLAS, RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
Lace-trimmed Parasols, Guipure Lace Parasols, 
Carriage Parasolettes, Mounting in every style. 

MOURNING FABRICS 
In all the various Styles. Trimming Crapes, Crepe 
Collars and Cuffs, Hdkfs., Rufflings, &c. 
LACES, Embroideries, Hamburg Emb’d Nets, Gui- 
pure Lace Ties, HEMMED, INITIAL, Col- 
ored, Bordered, and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 
SPANISH AND GUIPURE Silk Nets for 
Over-skirts and Jackets. NECK WEAR of 
every Style, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
GLOVES, 
Kid, Silk, and Lisle Thread Castor and Driving Gloves. 


Negligee Shirts, Traveling Shirts, 
Camel’s-Hair Smoking Jackets 
and Robes. 

Percales, Cambrics, Printa. Cheviots, Ginghams, &c. 
Together with a choice assortment of the 
LATEST PATTERNS IN 
CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, MATTINGS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, LACE 
CURTAINS, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


IMPORTANT 


TO RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


We are now prepared to forward at the shortest no- 
tice any of the fol “tee | — 
Vv er Stylish and Rich Silk Costumes in two shades of 
Heavy Gross Grain Silk, at $62, $65, $69, $75, 
stri ed Silk Costumes in Variety of Styles and Colors, 
ade of Best Quality of Silks, $48, $50, $55, $59, $65. 
Handsome Black Silk Costumes, Made of Real Lyon’ “ 
con's well Finished and Stylish Designs, $49, $55, 
$75, 
al we ool » Bebere § Suits, Elaborately Trimmed with 
Silk to Match or Contrast, — ad for Street, Trav- 
eling, or Home Wear, Very Stylish, in Different De- 
signs, over 900 sold this season, $28, $30, $38, $35, $38, 
$40. 








LAWN AND LINEN SUITS. 
ae y Linen Suits, in Variety of Styles, $5, $6, 


use Oeics, Elaborately Braided, at $7 50, $8, $9, $10, 
12. 


French Batiste Suits, $10 and $12. 

French Batiste Suits, Embroidered, $12, $15, $18. 

New Styles of Batiste Suits, with Jacquard Over-Dress 
and Cuirass, $18, $20 and’ $25, 

Plaid Batiste Suits, Trimmed with Cluny Lace, $18, 


$19, $20. 

White Lawn Salta, with Plaitings or Flutings, $4, $4 50, 
$5, and $6 50. 

White Lawn Suits, Elaborately Trimmed with Em- 
broidery, $8, $9, $10, $12, $14, $15. 

Linen Basques and Over-resses, Braided in Patterns 
and Edged with Lace, $9, $10, $12. 

Batiste Basques and Over- Dresses, Hand-Embroidered, 

50. 


$s 
Ecru Guipure Basques and Over-Dresses, $12 50, $15. 


NOW OPENING. 

100 Dozen White, Red, and Black Shetland Shawls 
very Desirable for Country and Seaside Wear, f full 
Two Yards Square, at $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, #2 25, $2 5°. 

Very Fine do., eautiful Patterns, $3, $3 50, $4, $4 50., 

RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Avenue & 19th Street, N. Y¥. 


R. H. MACY & CO,’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
' Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 


“NOTICE= 


The ‘“‘Summer” Number of our ** FASHION 
QUARTERLY ”? will be issued to Subscribers 
this week. Price 10 cents a year for 4 numbers, 


EHRICH &CO. 
287 & 289 Eighth Aves, N, Y. 
| ype Sone Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
8 


itamping and nw machines and accessories, 
69 East Twelfth . VIGOUROUX, Importer, 














treet. 





Important Announcement, 


AT Stenat&C 


Beg leave to inform their friends, customers, strang- 
ers, and residents of neighboring cities that, previ- 
ous to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 
they hve LARGELY REPLENISHED all 


THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 


Silks, Dress Goods, 

Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 

Paris and New York Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Hosiery and Underwear, 

Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Laces, Embroideries, &c., 


IN FACT, ALL GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
THERE EXHIBITED. 


THOSE IN PURSUIT OF 


BARGAINS 


WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 


THEY WILL ALSO OPEN A VARIETY OF NEW 
AND ELEGANT 


PARIS FANCY GOODS 


ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT SEASON. 


Guipure and Ecru Lace, 
Sacques, Tabliers, &c., 
The Latest Novelties. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth & (0th Sts, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1 105 Broadway, 8 doors above Sth Ave. Hotel. 








CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


TERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N. Y., 


Are now offering their entire stock at 


Greatly Reduced Prices! 


Real and desirable Bargains in 
LADIES’ LINEN GARMENTS, 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 


WHITE GOODS , LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, GLOV BS, HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS, FANS, SUN UMBRELLAS 
AND PARASOLS., 

All orders for Samples, Prices, and Goods receive 
immediate attention. Our Catalogue, giving more 
| minute information, mailed free on application. 


/STERN B BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Harpe’ J Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanrer’s W rexty, and Harpgr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrerxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy Postage free. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN « Hanrer's WEEKLY anp 
anprr’s Bazar. 
Ha "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber begs leave to inform Book Canvass- 
era, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and reeaend Dictionary of Re- 
— Knowled , by Rev. Lyman Annort; the great 

Cyclopedia of B lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M’ Cuntoox & ‘Strone; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Lrvinestong, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “‘ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D., will be ready. For 
further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Hazrrer & Brotuers, New York. 
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RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. nes Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
602 Qf) = new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Lisineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 


$1029 250%" Send tor Chromo Catalogue, 


UFFORD'S Sons, Boston Mass. 











GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


913 BROADWAY, 


are the Agents in this country for 


BL, AUBERT’S 
KID GLOVES, 


THE BEST GLOVE MADE. 


Family Cherry Stour. 








My AA 





The simplest, neatest, cleanest, most perfect work- 
ing stoner ever invented. Does its work beautifully, 
leaving the fruit plump and round, with its juices 
preserved. For sale every where. Call for them. 

Sample by Express for $1 00. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


Manufacturers, ANTRIM, N. H., and 
99 _Chambers St., New York. 


\47. GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE ‘OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

“ Gu.zs’ Ioprpg or Ammon a is, in my judgment, the 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put ‘ore the public. 
I have been afflicted with this terrible disease for 32 
years, and never ae I fell ~~ Mr. Giles’ remedy 
did I find any assured relief. take pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire always to = . benefactor 
of the human family. WM ORBIT, 

Chairman of the Methodist ane eteeaion. ” 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only 50 Zonta und’ » bottle 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 30 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VII. 


LADY’S GABRIELLE Li re No. 35 
ale SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
RT with Pleated Back.................. & @ 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
‘KETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. « 43 
ENGLISH sing Dem E, with Long Apron - Front 
and Clingin mi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 


sa ASTED WALKING JACKET, 


ress meng and Walking Skirt..... “« 50 
WOR! H ay iF Pt FULL- TRAINED 
Poo! Ue  . Se eee “ 61 


pA Vii. 
DOUBLE- POINTED sees ae TAB- 
LIER, AND Aa! 8K = 
LONG FUR-LINE CLOAK. 
Skirt........ eaae “ 3 





i 3 
GIRL’'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
wae Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
a Fm Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 

A CER aes aaa “ § 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking Skirt.................... “17 
—- with Shirred Tablier and Walking 

dh de agnelh at aSOREEe LEEDS REE 6 cocibans ik =e 
SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 

en RL Re eae 19 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and owe (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... “«¢ 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 2 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
Se ee =a 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and — Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt. ................seceees a@ 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
om By J. E. Catznes, LL. D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in U niversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical’ Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


Il. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyce, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution," 
“ Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IIl. 
oo. S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
OPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 

HAVEN’S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. B nw Rev. Grupret 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the } Chureh. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown. an Cloth, $3 50. 

G 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “‘ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. With 
ge Sketches. By Rurvs W. Cragg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. va 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, yrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 

VII. 

GILDERSLEEVE’'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi L. Gitpersireve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

TX. 

MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frrp- 
rRIcK PoLLook, Bart., one of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

p a 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worth Sirs, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanue Deutach’s 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xL 

KINGLAKE'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan, 
By Avexanper Wititam Kixetaxe. Vol. ti 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 
Cloth, $2 00. 

XI. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srencen F. 
Barry, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Lar, 
1zmo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform ih 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre~ 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 

XIil. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH, 
**John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
4to, Cloth, Iluminated, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


12mo, 


By the Author of 
Set to Music. Square 


The Lady Superior. By Exiza F. Pottrarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter’s Word. By James Parn. 75 cents. 

Bluebeard's Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Taacx- 
BRAY. 15 cents. A 

Our Mutual Friend. By Cuantzes Dickens. 
ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Iilustra- 


Three Feathers. By Wm. Buaox. Ilustrated. $1 00. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Ween Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Brackmorz. 175 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karnarme Kine. 60 cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Lez Benepior. $1 00. 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste,” “ Colonel 
Dacre,” &c. SO cents. 


The Law and the Lady. By Wirxre Coxuins. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Story of Valentine and his Brother. 


By Mrs. 
OurpHant. 15 cents. 


Love’s Victory. By B. L. Fanszon. 2 cents. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. Horry. 50 cents. 


ea Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


7 Harper’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squane, N. Y. 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 





Tuere was a farmer in Enfield who 
owned a little serawny, cantankerous 
bull that couldn’t be kept inside of any 
lot that was ever fenced in Connecticut. 
One day, just after the railroad between 
Hartford and Springfield was built, he 
broke out of his pasture and ran for the 
railroad. His owner, old Mr. Allen, saw 
the tip end of his taii disappear over the 
fence, and “put” for him the best he 
could. Just as he reached the railroad 
along came a train at full speed, and 
there stood his bull on the track, with 
head down, and ready for a fight with 
the locomotive. The old man swung 
his hat and shonted at the top of his 
voice, ‘Go it, you little cuss; I admire 
yor pluck, but despise your judgment.” 





> 

Goosr-Like—Laying odds. 

enagiednaresier 

“It is not often,” says a“ friend” from 
Pennsylvania, “ that I puff a hotel; but 
when I pay my bill at the rate of four 
dollars a day for sleeping in the ‘milky 
way’ and feeding on a bill of fare, it’s a 
privilege and a pleasure to mention such 
an institution. The Atlanta (Georgia) 
is the largest hotel, I presume, in the 
world. Many people who go up in the 
sky-parlors to repose never come down, 
but go right on through to heaven with- 
out change of elevators, and those who 
have written back say they could smell 
the hair-oil on the hair of the clerks all 
the way up. The halls are so long and 
winding that many waiters get lost while 
going after a pitcher of water, and are 
never heard of until their remains are 








found years after. I went in there one 
morning and ordered breakfast. A small 
colored boy took my order, and it was 
so far out to the kitchen that he was 
grown and gray-headed when he got 
back. The hotel is a very large hotel, 
and every thing about it is large, from 
the fect of the clerks, the mouths of the 
waiters, to the bills. It is provided with all modern 
conveniences, hot and cold water, bay-windows, idiots, 
dirty sheets, every thing to make the traveler happy, 
including an undertaker’s establishment for the ac- 
commodation of such boarders as starve to death 
while waiting for the waiters. It is a very large hotel, 
and every body stops there just once.” 





POND LILIES. 


What is that which every one can divide, but no one 
can see where it is divided ?—Water. 


—_._- 
_ A person of Pike’s Peak, writing to a Minnesota 
journal, says that the miners are very discouraged in 
that region ; they have to dig through a solid vein of 
silver four feet thick before they reach the gold. 
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*TWAS EVER THUS. 


InTERESTING Winow. “ Children, you must not laugh at the Table.” 
Cuer Cuvprit. “ Mar, we ain’t laughing at the Table; we’re laughing at Uncle Midas.” 


A new bonnet has been introdaced. The machinery 
is thus described in the provisional specification for 
the patent: From front to back rim this bonnet is of 
endless diameter. It is set on behind a wreath piled 
up upon the spot where phrenologists tell us the organ 
of firmness lies, and it defies madly the laws of gravita- 
tion. With its trailing garlands it has a wild, frolicsome 
look which suits the gid- 
dy spirits of youth. No 
pity has it for the faded 
or “rejuvenated” hair; 
and it does not lend itself 
to the stratagem of the 
— veil of ae and 

ack tulle. It only goes 
with a bared face. . 





Courtship in Patagonia 
issimple. He lassoes the 

irl, « rage her home be- 

ind his horse, and that’s 
all the ceremony neces- 
sary. 

A middle-aged maton 
man paid his addresses 
to a very young lady, but 
when he asked her in 
marriage, was refused. 
Having acquainted a 
neighboring clergyman 
of his disappointment, 
he received the following 
laconic answer: ‘You 
ask and receive not, be- 
cause you ask a miss.” 


Secs a 

The Sioux Indians are 
said to be in favor of 
throwing open the Black 
Hills country to settlers, 
and promise to “settle” 
every white man that 
goes there. 


——@——_— 
The late Dr. Erskine, 
one of the or ts of 





= 


[Which settles that little affair. 


“Ts there any man in this town named Afternoon ?” 
inquired an Irish postmaster, as he held up a letter 


—~>—_——_ 


directed “ P.M.” 


A Wesreen Settiter—The contents of a six-shooter. 


past * SRA 
A gentleman drove a sorrowful-looking horse into 


town last Saturday, an 

stopping in front of an 
inn, he requested a small 
boy to hold him a mo- 
ment. “ Hold him !” ex- 
claimed the boy; “just 
lean him up against the 
post—that ‘ll hold him.” 


Secenenqnaipientiensnin 
When may the law- 
er’s clerk be said to 
ave seen much of the 

world ?—When he has 

witnessed many deeds. 


MRE ake Ns SBE 

When will Miss Cary 
come Bach, that we may 
Liszt to her sweet voice 
again ?—Cincinnati En- 


quirer. 

Haydn’t you better 
Handel the subject dif- 
ferently, and not 
Chopin it up in that 
way? Compose your- 
self ; Strauss show which 
way the wind blows, and 
she is likely to be Offen- 
bach. She will soon be 
Wagner head in Cincin- 
nati if — will only make 
it an object.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


os - 

What should you lend 

to an importunate bor- 
rower ?—A deaf ear. 


—_—»—_—_ 
The Rev. Dr.Cumming, 
hing in London re- 





the Scottish National 
Church, was a_clergy- 
man of deep and earnest 
piety. One day some- 
thing had occurred to ir- 
ritate him, and to put 
him into a passion rath- 
er strong, so that language seemed to be denied him 
for the time, Christianity putting a curb on the re- 
fractory tongue. The beadle rather archly queried, 
“ Would an aith relieve ye, Sir?” 


ONL, Aah AEE 
Why should a lawyer make a good soldier ?—Be- 
cause he is good at a charge. 


THE VACANT CHAIR. 
Furi Cuorvs sy ALL Hanps. 





cently, stated that there 
was every probabilit 

that the term of man’s 
natural life was 120 years. 
Moses had stated in the 
Scriptures that three- 
score and ten was man's 


Forp Mamma. “Sup Arnold, I 
should die, and papa mat another 
mamma, you do?” 

Dotirut Son, “Oh! I should go to 
the wedding.” 


—_——_>——_ 
JOHN AND MARY—A TRUE STORY. 


Joun (who has been ing on this 
sort of thing for the last seven 8). 
“Do you know, Mary, I really think we 
orm to be settling down shortly. 
What do you say, now, if we arrange for 
about—say, two years’ time ?” 

(Poor Mary! 


—_—o—— 
THE BEARDLESS BOY. 
The beardless boy to the race has gone; 
In the betting ring you'll find him; 
His father’s till he has drawn upon 
And his race-glass slung behind him. 
“*Land’ I must, or it wi 0 hard 
Should all my luck fo e me,” 
Remarked the youth, as he bought a card, 
“And Policeman X may e me.” 


He lost his bets, and his watch and chain, 
At which you'll scarcely wonder ; 

And as he rushed to catch a train, 
He tore his coat asunder, 

And said, “No one shall bully me; 
T'll not submit to slavery ; 

I won’t go home, but I'll wander free, 
And take to a life of knavery !” 

=. 





When does a lawyer work like a horse ? 

—When he draws a conveyance. 
comaiaicanidiienaaiith 

The cruelest vivisection—cutting your 
friends. The most painful—cutting your 
fingers. 2 ‘ 

Fox’s Martyrs—Ducks, fowls, tur- 
keys, and geese. 


—_—_— 

A young and beautiful widow was 
about to marry a, rich old widower. 
Her friends wished to know what she 
wanted to marry him for. She replied, “For pure 
love. I love the ground” (meaning the estate, proba- 
bly) “on which he walks.” 


——_——~<——_ 

What is the difference between a sailor in a storm 
and a plucky pugilist ?—One is lashed to the mast, 
and the other mashed to the last. 














life, but he was alluding, said the Rev. Doctor, to the 
life of the Israelites in the desert under exceptionally 
trying circumstances. There is some comfort in this. 


nicnmiligilpag aise 
Any thing Midas touched was turned to gold. In 
these days, toach a man with gold and he'll turn into 


any thing. 
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Nh, 
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IN HER PRIME. 


In Mrs. Hamilton's Lectures on Education a story is 
told of a school-girl who, during her examination, per- 
sisted in miscalling the word patriarchs partridges. 

“Oh,” was the comment of an auditor, “she makes 
game of the patriarchs.” 

Sydney Smith characterized this as the most perfect 
pun he ever heard. 


— 


Midisee 


bes al 


THE DOG HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 





